William 
Essick 


154 Years 
of Service 
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Waiting on 


livestock 


beats 


self-service 


grazing 


Newaders turning livestock loose to graze and 
help themselves may be a costly luxury — where 
the land is under intensive cultivation. 


Many farmers are carrying fresh-cut grass to their 
livestock daily. This is Green Feeding—also known 
as Soilage, Mechanical Grazing and Zero Pasture. 


Green Feeding is the best system so far for getting 
highest productivity per acre of grassland. Feed costs 
are lowest. More stock can be carried per acre. Or 
parts of present acreage can be turned to other crops. 


How are costs cut? Most farmers agree that graz 
ing wastes a part of the grass in pasture. Estimates 
go all the way to 25°,. Green Feeding eliminates the 
cause of this waste. Lush early-season forage is not 
wasted by trampling or animals lying down. And no 
urine or manure spots which stock avoid. 


‘There is no undergrazing. Some cows get so smart 
on rotation that they simply top the new grass and 
bellow to be let into the next field. With Green Feed- 
ing they eat every bit, leaves and stems, and the need 
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for supplemental grains and concentrates is held down. 
There is no overgrazing either. Soil compaction is re 
duced and plants are not loosened or torn up 


The backbone of a Green Feeding system is the 
forage harvester. You cut and chop the daily ration 
and feed it directly. The expenses involved 
machinery, depreciation, gas and oil 
be figured against production gains. 


labor, 
must, of course, 


New Holland's Forage Harvester with direct-cut 
attachment chops and loads up to 22 tons of standing 
forage crops per hour. This hard-working, high- 
speed harvester is just one of the new and improved 
grassland machines produced by New Holland to 
make developments, like Green Feeding, practical. 


New Holland Machine Co., New Holland. Pa 


“First in Grassland Farming’’ 
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SUDBURY Léfetime 
SOIL TEST KIT 


Can Triple Crop Production 


Sudbury’s finest equipment 


widely used 


by county agents, Vo-Ag_ instructors, 
agricultural colleges and government de- 
partments—also farmers, nurseries, flor 


ists. Approved for government 
to supply ex-GI students. Rapid and reli 
able—for all practical purposes, 
quick, simple tests accomplish as much as 
a chemical laboratory. No knowledge of 
chemistry is needed. No exact measure 
ment required no medicine droppers. 
Color Charts have colored acetate win- 
dows for comparing by holding alongside 
test tube so both are read with transmit- 
ted light. 

Everything for 200 individual tests for 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potash and acidity 
(pH). Eight 6-oz. bottles of testing solu- 
tions and two of clear water for field test- 


purchase 


ing; 15 test tubes with colored corks; 
built-in test tube rack, 3 plastic funnels; 
filter papers; pure tin stirring rod. Com 


plete, easy-to-follow directions have charts 


which show needs of 225 farm crops, 
fruits, trees, flowers, etc. In vault-type, 


welded steel, pearl finished steel case. Size 
Weight packed, approximate 
ly 14 lbs. 


these 


ONLY529-95COMPLETE 


Refills and Supplies 
for deluxe Professional Kit, FII-1A 


FiS-ta Lime, 6-02. bottle $2.50 
Fi6-Ib Nitrogen No. 2, 6-02. bottle 2.50 
Fi7-le Nitrogen No. 3, 6-02. bottle 2.50 
Fi8-id Phosphorus No. 4, 6-02. bottle 2.50 
Fi9-le Phosphorus No. 5, 6-02. bottle 2.50 
F20-1f Potash No. 6, bottle 2.50 
F2i-ig Potash No. 7, 6-02. bottle 2.50 
F22-11 Test tubes with corks, oa 15 
(Specify if red, biue, yellow or plain corks.) 
SAIk Tin Stirring rod 10 


SAVE—BUY SUDBURY REFILLS IN QUANTITY 
Lime F185 Nitrogen NO. 2. Nitrogen 

FIST Phosphorus No 4 Phosphorus No 
F189 Potash No 190 Potash No Per quart $8.40 
Gallons: shipped direct from factory. Specify refill de ed 
Per galion $20 45 


Official 
Germinator 


only $28.49 fron NASCO 


Just the right size for practical class 
and farm seed testing. Use it for class- 
room demonstrations—have students bring 
seed samples from home. Temperature and 
humidity accurately controlled. Foolproof 


operation. Guaranteed. So fast, some 
seeds sprout in less than 24 hours, yet it 
simulates field conditions to meet USDA 


requirements. Helps teach farmers to test 
all seeds to avoid risking a year’s income 


Saves extravagant over-planting of costly 
seed just to “get a stand.” Made of alumi 
num, 13x9x5”, holds six 4” Kimpak squares 
to test a large variety of seed in a short 


time. Makes a splendid plant starter, to« 
Farmers depend on you to introduce im 
proved practices. Now you can show them 


an advanced technique to make ure, at 
low cost, they plant each t f eed at 
ust the right rate for of lant 
J 


populatior 
Order G202 Junior ‘55 


Germinato 
$3) .50 


reguiar 


Special NASCO School Price $28.49 


NASCO Vo-Ag Jig Saw 


Vo-Ag instructors suggested this versa- 
tile saw for farm shop use. Cuts circles, 
curves, straight lines in wood, metal, 
composition, etc. Will cut a 2x4. Makes 
its own starting hole on inside cuts. Air 
stream blows sawdust off guide line. 
Blades quick and easy to change. Pistol 
grip for cool handling and high sawing 
accuracy. This is not a cheap vibrator 
type, but has a powerful especially built 


universal AC/DC 115 V. Motor with 
Oijlite bearings and hardened steel 
years to achieve reciprocal cutting ac 
tion 
Order 17535-D500 Dalton Electric Saw (incl. 6 
blades) wt. 6 Ib. Reg. Price $48; NASCO special 
price $43.20 
Order 7536-D401 Six extra Coarse Tooth Wood 
Cutting Blades $1.80 
Order 7537-0402 Six extra Fine Tooth Wood Cut 
ting Blades $1.80 


National Agricultural Supply Company 


FORT ATKINSON, 


WISCONSIN 


Catalog 


Hot off the press! We'l 

your own personal cor f ‘ g new 
268-page NASCO Catalog 

you use it, the more it hely j i 
your work and do a still bett | { 
everything to equip your ha i h 
field kit from this one har 

The time you save will be “” We 
seeing you at your ul = niterer 


NASCO-Hanson Dairy Scales 


Nasco sella thousands of these 
famous Hanson N 60 Ib. -two 
Revelutior Dairy Scales cach 
year. Seoond revolution indicates 
on draw bar, doubles the capac 

ity of the scale Constructed 
from heavy sheets of steel 
throgghout and equipped with 
heavy temporate steel springs 
and milled gravity rack The 
fixed pointer 

a set sere i the loose pointer 


owe 
by a thumb fet at the center 
Each scale is finished in attrac 
tive and durable enamel and 
equipped with a hook. Fer the 
best buy, buy all your seales 
from Nasco Regular Price 
Shipping wt. 4 Ibe 


$6.50 each 
Order B3-60 

Special Each $5.49 

12 or more @ $5.19 


NASCO Proudly Presents 
Revolutionary New Garver 
Super Series Babcock Testers 


Scientifically designed by Garver electronica 
engineers, the “Buper’ series representa the 
ultimate in Babcock testers Garver “Supers 
have everything, and they duplicate or exceed 
the performance of testers costing much more 

Construction is heavy cast aluminun est 
ers are dynamically balanced for smooth oper 
ation. They start fast but smoothly, without «a 
trace of jerk to injure menisci or bottles 

Outstanding features ineluds 
Variable speed control 
Dual starting speeda for light « heavy loads 
Fingertip stopping brake 
Thermostatic heat contro!) 

Dual switches for motor and he 

Mounted Thermometer 

Pilot light that goes on whe heater ' 
motor i# or 

“Visiscope”’, the unique elects peed indicator 
the most accurate knowr 

Control units and switches are } ‘ n hea 
cast aluminum box atop tester 1. All models 
are wired for 116-126 olta, 60 es yther 
voltages and frequencies available slight « 
tra cost) and perate by a v rd Hand 
and combination hand-elects mode also ava 
able Sizes from #8 to 46 bottle for ¢ 
ginssware. Fach unit guarantee 

MODEL SIZE GLASSWARE PRICE 
Super ‘ f ( 
Super 6¢ au 
Super 64 
Super ih 26.0 
Super 694 6 Bott ve 
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‘Il warned you, Pa, not to attach the TV 
antenna onto the lightning rod.” 


Coming Events 


June 4-23-—Central Regional Exten- 
sion Summer School, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis 

June 11-15-—Florida State FFA Con- 
vention, Peabody Auditorium, Daytona 
Beach, Fla 

June 11-30--Negro Regional Exten- 
sion Summer School, Prairie View A & 
M College, Prairie View, Tex. 

June 12-15-—Flock Selection and Pul 
lorum Testing School, lowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Ia, 

June 13-20—National 4-H Club Camp, 
Washington, D. C. 

June 17-20-—-Annual Meeting, Ameri- 
can Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 

June 18-July 6—Western Regional 
Extension Summer School, Colorado 
A & M College, Fort Collins, Colo. 

June 25-28—Agricultural Institute of 
Canada Annual Meeting, Toronto, Ont. 

June 25-July 13--Southern Regional 
Extension Summer School, University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

June 28-30——7th Annual Fertilizer 
Conference, Pacific Northwest, Yakima, 
Wash. 

July 2-20-—Northeast Regional Ex- 
tension Summer School, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

July 9-12—-Florida State Vo-Ag 
Teachers’ Conference, Princess Issena 
Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

July 15-18—Annual Meeting, Associ- 
ation of the American Agricultural 
College Editors, Pennyslvania State 
University, State College, Pa. 

July 20-23.—State FFA Convention, 
Jackson's Mills, W. Va. 

September 14-—National 4-H Donors’ 
Conference, Chicago, Il 

September 21-30-—-Ak-Sar-Ben Live 
stock and Dairy Show, Omaha, Nebr. 

October 1-2--National FFA Dairy 
Cattle and Dairy Products Contest, Wa- 
terloo, Ia. 
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Professional Magazine for Leaders 


Who TRAIN and ADVISE Farmers. 


W ritten for Vo-Ag Teachers, County Agents, Extension Specialists, 
Soil Conservationists, Farmers Home Administrators, Bank Farm 
Service Agents, Farm Managers, and Experiment Station Workers. 


June, 1956 


ON THE COVER 


Four stars, four men, —and they represent many others like them who 


Vol. 28. No. 6 


have been apd still are a credit to their profession. For their stories, see 
pages 39, 40, 45, and 54. 


FEATURES 


4-H Goes to Town Emil L. Fimbinger 
Penalty Postcards John B. Mowbray 
The Fool and His Reasons Robert T. Oliver 
Better Farming Methods Salutes Wm. B. Essick Roy Cropp 
Better Farming Methods Salutes T. Y. Williford D. B. Rosenkrans, Jr. 
Bulk Milk Coolers Earl L. Arnold 
Better Farming Methods Salutes J. C. Hedge C.F. Christian 
Irrigation Pumps /, M. Bagley 
Better Farming Methods Salutes Ira L. Plank 


DEPARTMENTS 


Coming Events 

Echoes 

Keeping Up In Agriculture 
Spotlighting Communication Methods Gerald McKay 
Washington News Fred Bailey 
Soybean Judging Pictorial 

County Agent News C. T. Hall 
Helpful Booklets 


For What It’s Worth Herbert L. Schaller 


The ad index will be found on page 55 


Herbert L. Schaller, Editor 

Max Buell, Advertising Director 
Address correspondence to 
Better Farming Methods, Sandstone Bullding, Mount Morris, IIlinols 


PUBLICATION STAFF: J. W. Watt, chairman of the board: Leslie A. Watt, president and publisher: 

A. Hanke, vice president, assistant publisher; E. E. Ruther, controller; C. M. Hall, advertising 
sales manager; Orvel H. Cockrel, research manager; Martin DeKoning, circulation director: Mark 
Crawford, production manager; Hugh Thompson, eastern advertising manager, Watt Publishing 
Company, 447 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., phone Murray Hil! 3-'492: H. K. Marcott. 
western advertising manager, Watt Publishing Co., P.O. Box 52!, Palo Alto, Calif., phone Davenport 
3-5689; Durell Davis, Southern Advertising Manager, Watt Publishing Co., Fuller Bldg., Cullman 
Ala. Phone Cullman 2/14. SUBSCRIPTIO PRICES: United States and possessions, $2.00 per year 
Canada and Foreign, $3.00 per year. Single Copies: November issue, 50 cents: al! other Issues, 20 
cents each. All subscriptions start with current issue. Make ali remittances payable to Better Farming 
Methods. If you change your address, notify us direct and give both your old and new address when 
sending notification of change. Always state whether your subscription is new or renewal. Please 
renew by the same name and initials. Printed in U. S. A. Member: Business Publications Audit 
National Business Publications. Accepted as Controlled Circulation publication at Mount Morris, Ill 
nois. All rights reserved. Reproduction of any editorial matter is forbidden except by special request 


J. H. Florea, Editorial Director 
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TRUCKS 


Your life is blessed by trucks in many ways—and not 
the least of the good things they bring you is the free- 
dom to live or do business anywhere under the sun—so 
long as there’s a road by your door! 

And man— America is really moving out into the sub- 
urbs as a result! 

In the next 20 years, the U.S. Census Bureau fore- 
casts a population boost of more than 63 million people! 
And 80% of this booming population growth will take 
place in suburban U.S.A.! 

Naturally, it just wouldn’t be possible without trucks. 
They provide the only transportation flexible enough 
to serve the shopping center in the valley, the house on 
the hill, the manufacturing plant off Highway 11—and 
do it just like downtown. 


And Tomorrow 


“< 


And You! 


The trucking industry welcomes the challenge of an 
America on the move—on the move as it has never been 
before. Constantly adding new and better equipment 
improving driver selection and training, and perfecting 
its fine safety record, the trucking industry is gearing 
itself to be well ahead of the growing demands which 
will be made upon it in the years ahead 

Like all public transportation in this country, truc! 
ing owes much of its progress to intelligent, time-tested 
and just regulation. 

Your own interest —and the public interest —both 
call for sharp and vigorous protest by you against 
proposals to neutralize or destroy public controls over 
transportation . . 
name of “improved competition.” 


. proposals now being made in the 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC, WASHINGTON 4, D. 


If You've Got It... A Truck Brought It! 
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Thank You, Mr, Frey... 
Dear Sir: 


I am one of those ungrateful appearing 
individuals who has been accepting the 
magazine Better Farming Methods since 
you have so graciously been sending it to 
all the ag instructors 

Just recently I made use of the “Film 
Directory” to order my films for next 
year as one example of how we use it. 
I read it from cover to cover and appre- 
clate every page which seems to be full 
of “fresh material.” 

I have been téaching 26 years and this 
is the most useful magazine I have ever 
had. Although it's been a long time 
coming | want to say many thanks for 
the top magazine for ag instructors. 
W. A. Frey, vo-ag instructor, Minnesota 


April Editorial Pros... 


Dear Mr. Schaller 


Congratulations on your editorial in the 
April issue of Better Farming Methods 

This kind of intellectual honesty in 
appraising the farm situation is states- 
man-like. It presents an understanding 
that may influence others to see the agri- 
cultural picture as it is rather than the 


way they have thought it to be, or wished 
it to be.—Richard C. Dolloff, County 
Agent Leader, Maine 


Your editorial in the April issue was 
excellent.Keith Bilbrey, County Agent, 
Arkansas 


Dear Mr. Schaller 

Your article in the April issue of Better 
Farming Methods, titled “How Poor the 
Farmer,” is such an excellent presentation 
of the topic that we would like very much 
to circulate it among our supervisory and 
public-contact personnel 

Would it be possible for us to get 500 
reprints of your page, “For What It's 
Worth”; or, in lieu of that, we could 
reproduce the page ourselves, with your 
permission, of course. In the latter event, 
we would need an additional copy of the 
April issue since our copy has been refer- 
ence-marked and would not be suitable 
for reproduction..J. A. Anwyll, Jr., Di- 
rector of Publicity, Monongahela Power 
Company, West Virginia 


Yes, indeed. We were glad to give Mr. 
Anwyll permission to reproduce this edi- 
torial.—Editor 


Dear Mr. Schaller 


Permit me to congratulate you upon 
your editorial entitled “How Poor the 
Farmer?” in the April issue of Better 
Farming Methods 

I was raised on a farm in Nebraska, 
and have been in touch with agriculture 
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in one way or another al! my life. I am 
interested in seeing the farmer prosper, 
but I have become rather fed up with the 
idea that the government must guarantee 
a good living to every person who thinks 
he wants to farm. As you point out in 
your editorial, nobody sheds any tears for 
the small businessman who gees bank- 
rupt, and I see no point to subsidizing in- 
efficient farm production methods either. 

I hope that many agriculture teachers 
and county agents will read your editorial 
and reflect some of their sentiments to 
the people with whom they come in con- 
tact-—Clyde Walker, Education Service, 
Portland General Electric Company, Ore- 
gon 


... and April Cons 
Dear Sir: 


Your April editorial has upset me. You 
did the same about a year ago. 

First, recognize that efficiency is a ques- 
tion of degree. Do we encourage ineffi- 
ciency in agriculture? Do you mean that 
we spend an undue amount of time trying 
to aid “family” farms to become adjusted 
to changing trends and markets? I'm a 
“yankee” boy! Family businesses are still 
the backbone of New England's agricul- 
tural economy. 

Second, it seems that our Congress gets 
deeper and deeper into difficulty by try- 
ing to please every self-interest group 
that comes along, farmer or non-farmer, 
ad infinitum. Many receive a form of 
subsidy. 

Some lucid statesman of the past put 
his finger on the feeling your editorial 
stimulates: “Though I do not agree with 
what you say, I shall defend to the death 
your right to say it.” —William B. Cornish, 
Jr., Connecticut 


Dear Mr. Schaller 

I expect you will be getting numerous 
comments on your editorial in the April 
number. Let’s say that you are essentially 
right if not quite tactful. Should not the 
politicians be given a bit more credit, be- 
cause their prosperity depends upon the 
farmer’s prosperity? I suspect that if 
someone had the answer it would not be 
too difficult to get it adapted but so long 
as each one has good reason to believe 
his plan is better there is no reason to 
prevent his pressing it. 

As a fence rail observer for the past 40 
years I have been painfully aware that 
some farmers succeed and others do not. 
This agrees with your conclusions. I de- 
cided we should dispense with the “small” 
farmer and put farming on a business 
basis. But that would be despotism, so- 
cialism, or some other terrible ism 

In extension work in recent years, 
much emphasis has been placed on the 
“family farm,” improvement of farm con- 
ditions, etc. This is all to the good but 
it places emphasis on “living” rather than 
“business.” Whether or not a large busi- 
ness farm operation will contribute as 
much as a number of individual farms to 
general welfare may be as large a ques- 
tion as what supports the farmer should 
have. 

It seems to me that farming is tradi- 
tionally a mode of life rather than a busi- 
ness. Originally it was a means of sub- 
sistence. Recent years have crowded it 


more and more into business but still it 
is a method of living, more so than any 
other vocation. We could say of any 
other business that it is a mode of life 
People engage in it because they wish to 
live that way. The te: the preache1 
the summer resort operator—each sup 
plies things for the public though he does 
not raise wheat or cattle.—O. A. Stevens 
Botanist, North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege 


Glad to Cooperate . 
Dear Mr. Schaller 

I wish to express my sincere thanks 
for your wonderful cooperation in help 
ing us acquire the film strips we needed 
Some of them have arrived and some are 
on their way 

Not only will our school use the strips 
but I shall loan them to schools similar 
to ours in Israel 

I must emphasize at this opportunity 
that you have continued the standard of 
cooperation I have met with in all the 
instances I have referred to various 
American institutions for guidance and 
help. Thank you agalr 
Ephrat, Afekim, Israel 


Alerander 


At Mr. Ephrat’s request, we sent him 
information concerning various film strips 
from companies located in our country 
These companies, too, were most gracious 
in cooperating with Ephrat in sending 
him the material they had. A good ex- 
ample of “across-the-water” cooperation 

Editor 


* 


——IDEAS that WORK—— 
Build Model Projects 


Our vocational agriculture shop 
programs usually suffer a _ set- 
back during a bad year since 
many of the boys don’t have 
enough money to make construc- 
tive shop projects. 

I had four boys that just didn't 
seem to have anything to do in 
shop that was of educational 
value. I finally came up with the 
idea of letting them select a 
model of something they would 
like to build, and then construct- 
ing this small model for a visual 
aid. The boys think the job is fun, 
but admit that it is as hard to 
plan and figure out the blueprints 
for the small model as it would be 
for the full sized project. 

From the teaching standpoint, 
I think this idea could be used to 
advantage by most vocational 
agriculture teachers. The project 
not only gives the students ex- 
perience, but also provides some 
good teaching aids for the in- 
structor.—Rollie Stukenholiz, vo- 
ag instructor, Ansley, Nebr. 


Do you have an idea that works? 
Better Farming Methods will pay a 
minimum of $5 for accepted ideas 
or teaching techniques that you have 
used successfully in YOUR work 
with FFA, 4-H, or farmers 
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TOWARD THE CATTLE 


18 THAT OF PATIB 


A MAN 


Modern milking parlor is located by road 
side, has plate glass windows so visitors 
may watch cows being milked by ma 

chines and see extreme cleanli- 
ness of milking stalls 


Tue Norman's Kill Farm Dairy 
Company of Glenmont, New York, 
has more than 200 head of registered 
Guernseys on a farm of 500 acres. 
Eighty cows can be milked in 24) 
hours in the modern milking parlor 
shown above. Location of the milk 
ing parlor by the roadside has 
proved to be effective advertising for 


“Havoline is the only motor oil ever used in this 


tractor and the tractor has been going 
strong now for 18 years,” B. b. Jauer (left), 
prominent farmer, near Robstown, Texas, 


tells Texaco Consignee Preston Dannelley 
(right). Havoline wear-proofs engines is 
the best motor oil money can buy 


ON FARM AND HIGHWAY 


IT PAYS TO USE 


Boston 16 


GIVISION OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga 
I 


Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles Calif 


Che Rule to be obscrw0 in this stable atall times 


Mass 
Minneapolis 5, Minn 


stresse 


of Glenmont, N. Y., 


span cow stable 


the milk products sold in six states. 

includes forty-five 
trucks, four tractors, and three auxil- 
iary engines. All are powered by 
Texaco Fire Chief, the gasoline with 
superior “Fire-Power™ for low-cost 
operation, lubricated with Advanced 
Custom-Made Havoline Motor Oil 
and greased with Marfak lubricant. 


Neighborly on-time delivery service — that's 
the kind farmers and ranchers appreciate 
and get from Texaco Consignees and Dis- 
tributors the country over. Texaco 
Consignee E. A. Hofman of Lynden, 
Washington, gets an order for Texaco 
products from Pete Van Zee of Lynden 


Buffalo 9, N. Y.; Burte, Mone.; Chicago 4, Il! 


Frank Bloomfield (right), manager of 
Norman's Kill Farm Dairy Company 
shows Texaco 
Man Howard Hasenbein spick-and- 
Milk goes from 
milking machines direct to cooler. 


lking Parlor 


In Town or on the Highway 
In all 48 states—Texaco Dealer 
serve you well with top octane Sk 
Chief gasoline, super-charged 
Petrox, to give 
reduce 

Chief at the regular price, be 
cent Climate-Controlled Ad 
Custom-Made Havoline Motor Oil and 


will 


with 
and 
hire 


th 100 per 


Maximum power 


weal 


anced 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Dallas 
New Orleans 16, La; New York 17, N. Y 


Texaco Petroleum Products are Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited. 


Martak lubrication 


Denver 4. Colo 
Norfolk 10, Va 


2, Tex 
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Honey Bee Studies 


Work at the Mississippi Agricultural Experiment 
Station indicates that honey bees are needed to produce 
seed yields of white clover for harvest, but native bees 
seem to be adequate for reseeding of pastures. Indica- 
tions in tests were that one strong colony of honey bees 
for 10 acres of clover was sufficient. However, with 
competitive bloom in an area, additional colonies would 
seem wise 


Calves Make Economical Gains 


Latest results from experiments by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, using 
identical twin beef calves, show that heifers and 
steers three to four months old can be kept 
temporarily on rations that barely maintain their 
weight. This may result in some weight loss, yet 
they can recover later on full feed to make 
economical gains and high quality beef. Research- 
ers feel that continuous feeding for rapid growth 
is desirable wherever it is economically feasible. 
However, their work shows there need be no loss 
in growth potential as a result of low-calory intake 
for three to six months during the year, so long 
as the animals’ limited forage is supplemented by 
sufficient protein, minerals and carotene to keep 
them healthy. 


Study Pelleted Fertilizer 


Soil specialists at Rutgers University have been 
studying the merits of pelleted fertilizer. This type has 
the advantage of drilling better and not caking when 
when stored. On low pH soils the phosphorus is not 
fixed so readily and dissolves a little slower, but this 
difference is negligible. While the cost of pelleted 
fertilizer is some higher, the advantages seem to make 
it worthwhile, Pelleted forms yield up their nutrients 
at rates and quantities equal to the more familiar forms 
of fertilizers 


Study Economical Turkey Feeding 


Several levels of protein for turkey poults 
were tested recently at lowa State College. Results 
indicate that it is more economical to feed poults 
a moderate level of protein. While the medium 
level of protein did not produce as fast a gain, feed 
efficiency was just as good. Workers indicate an 
economical protein level would be 24 percent to 
six weeks of age, 16 percent to sixteeen weeks of 
age and 12 percent above that age. 


Wild Onion Flavors Beef 


Wild onion flavor in beef can be objectionable, and 
workers at the University of Kentucky have been study- 
ing its effect on beef. They placed 12 hereford steers on 
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pasture heavily infested with onio: laughtered 
them at various intervals under diff conditions 
From the data obtained, they conclud that cattle 
should be removed from pastures contai: 
at least four days before slaughter. This wil! help insure 
that the beef will not have an onion flavor or odor. 


ng wild onion 


Study Stanchion vs. Loose Housing in Dairy 


Should a dairyman use stanchion or loose hous- 
ing? Virginia Polytechnic Institute conducted a 
study that showed on herds from 125 to 160 cows, 
about three men were needed to fill labor needs 
in stanchion barns while two men were needed in 
a milking parlor and loose housing system. Time 
amounted to 17.5 minutes per day in the stanchion 
system compared to 10.1 minutes per day in loose 
housing. Investment ranged from $400 to $600 per 
cow in the stanchion barn compared to $200 per 
cow in the other system 


Wisconsin Develops Milk Product 


The University of Wisconsin dairy research workers 
have developed a fresh concentrated milk. When it is 
mixed with water, the new product tastes like fresh 
milk. In concentrated form, it has two-thirds of the 
water removed, and seems to have good keeping 
qualities. Milk has a fresh taste even after several 
weeks of storage in the refrigerator. It not a frozen 
product, but is kept at ordinary refrigerator tempera- 
tures. 


Weed Strawberries With Chemicals 


If you want to weed strawberries chemically, 
horticulturists at Colorado A & M suggest a 
chemical called sodium 2,4-dichlorophenoxyethyl 
sulfate. They recommend spraying the chemical on 
newly tilled or weeded and moist soil 
kills broad-leaved and grass weed seed, but does 
not kill growing weeds. An application 
for about 30 days, and when carefully applied, 
following directions closely, this chemical has been 


because it 
effective 
used safely around asparagus, corn, beans, roses, 


raspberries, gladiolus, daffodils, and 
plants. 


ny woody 


Chemical Used to Preserve Hay 
Cornell University experimental wo have been 
testing chemicals used to perserve dan 
The most promising is one called 2,4,6 hlorophenol 
Ten pounds of this fungicide spread over one ton of hay 
containing 35 to 40 percent moisture will prevent mold 
growth and keep the hay safely without artificial drying. 
Present objections are the cost, and the fact that a 


and grain 


minute fraction of the chemical appeared as a residue 
in milk. Until more is known about it, it will not be 
available on the market.—End 
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Using film made of Bas rrr Pol 
ethylene, this 120 ft 

house of Mill K 


Thanks to tough, translucent polyethylene ayainet $3000 for 


They saved brand new 
easy to build plans are ready for you, too! 


It’s big news for every farm and home! needed. It’s so strong even hailstones it pays to specify 


For only a fraction of former ¢ you bounce off harmlessly film made 


can now build a greenhouse that not Complete plans are available for mak- 

Of... 
only costs far less, but has lower heat ing “polyethylene greenhouses.” You 
ing and maintenance costs. Certain in can adapt the basic plan to any size you 
stallations have indicated that vegeta wish. For a free set of plans, write to- 


ble growth is better in these structures day to Dept. NB-16. 


Translucent film made of Bakeurrs 


Brand Polyethylene (the ume material 
that pack wes your fruits and produce DID YOU KNOW: Pipe made of tough 
Bakeurre Polyethylene provide i new, easy 

tl on wh lieht 
so well) is the reason why. | h 
in weight only i imple rk Pipe is easy to install with inmple tool 
BAKELITE COMPANY, 4 Division of Union Carbide and Carbon ¢ orporation (<a “| i 4 | Street ‘ y k 17. N. ¥ 

The term Bake sre and the Trefoil Symbol are revistered trade-marks of UCC 
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to help ag leaders get farm 


Planning a Window Display? 
Get This Information 


1. In what store is the display to be 
located? 
What are the dimensions of the 
window? 
What audience 
window? 
What lighting is provided? 
On what date will the window 
be available? 
When must the display be re- 
moved? 
What props can the store fur- 
nish? 
Is there an experienced window 
trimmer at the store? 
How large a budget is provided 
for the display? 


will pass the 


Flannelgraphs Made to Order 
Rapid increase in the use of flannel- 
graphs has encouraged several manu- 
facturers to enter the field. Some 
concerns will make them up to meet 
your any color, size, 
shape or material. Among them are 
The Judy Co. 310 North 2nd St., 
Minneapolis; Ohio Flock-Cote Co., 
5713 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Florez Inc., 815 Bates St., Detroit 
Michigan, and Oravisual Co., Box 609, 
Station A, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


specifications 


Figures in News Writing 


We've all been puzzled by the prob- 
lem of writing figures. They're pesky 
things in news writing, but we ‘need 
Here 
are a few rules suggested by the Ex- 
tension Service of Oregon State Col- 
lege 

Spell out 
through nine 
should be expressed as figures 


them to tell many of our stories 


from zero 
Numbers of 10 or above 
There 
are exceptions when numbers below 
10 are written as figures 


numbers 


time, money, 
percent, scores, day of month, hour of 
day, all dimensions, addresses, and 
height, weight and age of persons 

In a series of numbers, all are writ- 
ten in figures regardless of their size 
as 25, 10, 6, 1. Also use figures for 
numbers under 10 when used in close 
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people to accept new ideas 


connection with numbers over 10. For 
example: 6 girls and 15 boys. 

Use figures for mixed numbers: 
2%, 1% 

Fractions are spelled out: 
eighths, three-fourths 

It’s June 5, not June 5th. 

Do not begin a sentence with fig- 
ures. Spell out or reword to put the 
figure later. 


seven- 


Continuity in Radio Programs 


Successful use of radio depends 
upon repetition, regularity and con- 
tinuity. This is a statement made in 
a recent European information train- 
ing course. 

The course report points out that it 
takes time to build a regular audience 
and the program should be scheduled 
regularly—every day or week. 

If radio programs are planned for a 
period of three months or longer, they 
are more likely to be successful. 

Many who conduct regular pro- 
grams use the following technique: 

Divide a large sheet of paper into 
squares—one square for each broad- 


\ ready-made flannelgraph is the back- 
ground for this illustrated talk on soils 
by Charles Simkins, extension soils 
specialist at the University of Minnesota. 
White adhesive tape served as the yard 
lines. Each player indicated a recom- 
mended soils practice. 


By Gerald McKay 


Audio-Visual Specialist 
University of Minnesota 


cast. Write ideas for programs in the 
prope! Note 
answers of special interest for certain 
days and include seasonal 
well. Try to keep 


schedule planned ahe 


squares questions and 
interests as 


three month 


Photos for Television 


the 
visuals for 
They 


atten- 


Enlarged photos are among 
cheapest and most effective 
farm and home television 
are authentic and wil 
tion 


hows 
attract 
Close-ups that have a simple 
background and show a are best 

Photos should be in the aspect ratio 
of 3 by 4. Have the important part of 
the picture toward the 
television screen won't 
finished 
(dull). 

When 
should be the same They 
be placed on an easel, mounted on 
rings, put in an album o1 displayed in 
a series on illustration board 


tion 


center so the 
it it off The 
surface should be matte 
used in a series, all photos 


can 


“There’s Money in Pictures” 

This is the title of a 
Leo M. Solomon, 
Wide World Photos. Written primarily 
for those who make an 
photography, it contains 
formation for all professional agricul- 
tural workers. Publisher is Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., New York 


new book by 
former editor of 
avocation of 


helpful in- 


Improve Chart Lettering 


Separate each line of lettering from 
the one above and below it with spaces 
about twice the height of the letters 
Make the height of your 
minimum of 1/300th the distance to 
the person who will read them 


letters a 


4 


bulk milk tank 
will pay for itself 
two 


says Mrs. Oscar Gunderson, Cambridge, Wisconsin 


The Gundersons have 40 Holsteins 
milking, and the output is 
1600 pounds a day. The milk is 
stored in a 300-gallon, refrigerated 
Stainless Steel tank, which is emp 
tied by a tank truck every day 

For their bulk milk the Gunder 
sons have been receiving a premium 
of 25¢ per cwt., plus a 5¢ reduction 
in the hauling cost. Butterfat is high 


about 


er: it used to be around 3.4, but now 
averages between 3.5 and 3.6 

Since installing a bulk tank, milk 
quality has been consistently good 
“Blue” test has been eight hours or 
longer. 

All in all, Mrs. Gunderson thinks 
that the tank will pay for itself in 
just two years; and she estimates 
that she and her husband save about 


one hour of hard work every day 
Send the coupon for an informa 
tive booklet that answers many of 
your questions about bulk mill 
handling with Stainle 
frigerated storage tank 


Ste | re 


INITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO * NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 


Agricultural Extension 
United States Steel Corporation, Room 5345 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


Please send me the free booklet on bulk 
milk handling equipment 


UMITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPARY YORE 


USS STAINLESS STEEL 


Name 


Town RFD 


SHEETS STRIP - PLATES PIPE TUBES - WIRE 


BARS - BULLETS SPECIAL SECTIONS 


County State 


> 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
— 
| 
| 


| Communications 


Now the tractor triumph «+. here are good letter 


Th 
of our time... ENE i 
rom Space letters so they appear in nea‘ 


groups. This means that an “i” fol- 


lowed by another “i” will be farther 
| apart than an “o” followed by another 
* “o”. And spacing has to be done 


visually instead of with a ruler. A 

MH50 with Hydramic Power good plan is to leave approximately 
the same areas between letters—not 
the same distance 


Tips on Circular Letters 


An item from the Michigan Agri- 
cultural Extension Service said they 
had checked a number of circular let- 
ters and found that the best ones 

* Were brief 

* Were simple 
* Used illustrations effectively 
* Were lively. 

‘ * Caught the eye immediately. 
* Were easy to read 
* Used white space for emphasis 
© 134 cy. in. engine © 6-speed Hi- The not-so-good one 
Lo transmission © Duo-Range clutch * Ran illustrations into type. 
Double-Duty PTO © Draft Monitor 


* 


3-point hitch © Hydramic Master Were too long 

Control © 12-volt electrical system *" Gave a heavy feeling—like a 
© power steering loptional) * pow- 
er-adjusted wheels © 4 interchange- 


able front-wheel styles and all de- built to trigger Were mimeographed poorly 
signed for front-mounted cultiva- hence hard to read 
tion * Had .no orderly arrangements. 


a new tractor age! End 


This is the tractor that challenges the field! The power 
pattern that tractors of the future must follow. Hydramic Elements Increase Yields 
Power! Miracle-design! A tractor so smoothly coordinated 
it sheds the shackles of conventional engineering to trigger 
a new tractor age. |} ton as much as 24 to 54 pounds an 

Hydramic Power ... so dramatic just 5 minutes at the aere in taste at the South Carolina 
wheel changes your whole concept of what a tractor can do. | Experiment Station. Research there 
New Hydramic Power! Brilliant! Exciting! And only the | also showed that alfalfa responds 
fabulous MH50 has it. | favorably to proper application of 


MASSEY-HARRIS, Quality Ave., Dept. F-150, Racine, Wis. boron. 


3 more to see... for big-equipment farms 


business letter 


* 


The application of boron and man- 
ganese increased the yield of lint cot- 


NEW 333 inspired NEW 444 inspireod By NEW 555 inspireo BY 
MIRACLE DESIGN 208 cv. MIRACLE DESIGN 277 «wv MIRACLE DESIGN 382 cu. 
in. engine * 10 speeds forward in. engine * 10 speeds forword 
© power adjusted wheels * pow- * power adjusted wheels * pow- 


in. engine * new tougher trons- 
mission cose * improved geors, 
ef steering (optional) * 12-volt er steering (optional * 12-volt easier shifting* smoother clutch 
electrical system * Level Drive electrical system Level Drive action © 12-volt electrical sys 
PTO © J.point Hitch All with PTO J.point Hitch All with tem power steering (eptiona!) 
exclusive wrist action * Gas, exclusive wrist action * Gas, © Gas. Diesel, LP Fuels 

Diesel, LP Fuels Diesel, LP Fuels 


Pictured here are leaders in vocational 
agriculture education, taken while they at- 
tended the North Central Regional Con- 
ference for Agricultural Education, held 

| in Chicago. Left to right, A. W. Tenney, 
hweep your eye on U. 8S. Office of Education; R. D. Anderson, 


State Director of North Carolina; Harold 


4 Taylor, State Supervisor of Indiana; Rob- 

a e - alrris ert Howey, president, National Vocational 
Agricultural Teachers Association; and 

Walter Bjoraker, head, Department of 


Ag Education, University of Wisconsin 
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You’re probably all too familiar with 
the chaos that can result from projector 
troubles during a classroom or assembly 
showing. 

experts say improper 
oiling accounts for most projector break- 


Audio-visual 


downs—most time out for maintenance. 
That’s why every Kodascope Pageant 
16mm Sound Projector is permanently 
lubricated at the factory. 

Bypassing the commonest cause of 
failure helps you keep control of stu- 
dents—preserves the penetration that 
movies add to the learning process. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


| understand | am under no obligation. 


NAME 


ORGANIZATION 
STREET 


(Zene) 


“Pageant projectors—lifetime lubricated— 
help end ‘breakdown chaos’” 


AND THE PAGEANT ALSO GIVES YOU: 


1 Smooth setups— Reel arms fold easily into 
place; film path is printed on projector; 
drive belts are attached. 


2 Sparkling pictures—Kodak’s unique Su- 
per-40 Shutter automatically puts 40% more 
light on your screen when showing sound 
movies. 


3 Natural sound —Tone and volume controls 
team with baffled speaker and true-rated 
amplifier for clear, comfortable, natural 
sound. 


4 Choice of three models—One to match 
your movie needs and budget exactly. 


Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information on the new Kodascope PAGEANT 
16mm Sound Projectors, and tell me who can give me a demonstration. 


Always on the go! Your school projector | 
passed from hand to hand 

teachers and student group 
nently lubricated Pageant Proje: 
used continuously 
worries or oiling schedules to keep track of 


used by many 
rhe 
tor can be 


without maintenance 


| 
And always running! Stock machine 
dependent tests have run 


vithout being 


for 


stopped, oiled, adjusted, or repaired 
more than 1000 hours. This 
of 2'4 years of normal use. That 


lubrication in the 


the equivalent 


Pageant really 


per 


manent 


pays off 


Before you buy, eval- 
vate the Pageant’s f 
merits with the help 

of this free booklet 

Then let your Kodak A-V 

Dealer demonstrate. No ob 

ligation. Decide for your a 

self which Pageant best 


meets your needs 
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Agriculture Will Survive 


Whatever you hear to the 
contrary, our U.S. agriculture 
and America itself probably will 
survive what has transpired dur- 
ing recent months in Washing- 
ton. 


As the smoke clears over the 
battlefield up on Capitol Hill, 
several conclusions take visible 
shape. 

First, planning and planting 
on farms has not suffered irrep- 
arably from the considerable 
confusion as to whether there 
would or would 
not be a_ soil 
bank; and 
whether it 
would or would 
not contain 
pre - payment 
provisions, al- 
lowing farm- 
ers to reap the 
harvest this 
year of what they promise not 
to sow next year. There will be 
a degree of “banking” in '56, 
but not enough either to reduce 
production significantly or to 
break the Treasury in making 
payments, We have had some 
valuable experience, meantime, 
in examining the merits and de- 
merits of any soil banks in our 
future. 


Jay Richter 


Second, price supports have 
at long last been established at 
levels not much above nor below 
the recent past. The guaranteed 
floors, generally, are strategi- 
cally arranged. They are rela- 
tively higher in areas infected 
by “farm unrest” and lower 
elsewhere. This compromising 
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By Fred Bailey and Jay Richter 
(Exclusive to Better Farming Methods) 


may not cure the patient, but 
will diffuse his pain and help 
Washington prescription-writers 
defend their nostrums. 

Third, there is probably less 
to be gained or lost politically 
over the farm “issue” than has 
been advertised. Who did what 
to whom, when, has been ob- 
scured during the long debate 
over an endless list of complex 
provisions in a variety of farm 
bills. 

Midwestern lawmakers whose 
seats are presumably threatened 
can have their cake and eat it, 
too. Most of them voted for 90 
per cent supports, and most of 
them are also Republicans. They 
can therefore stand on either 
their own or the party record 
next fall, depending on the farm- 
price picture. 


Country Needs Scientists 


Practically anywhere you look 
along the banks of the Potomac 
these days you can find another 
new committee dedicated to do- 
ing something about the coun- 
try’s impending “ 
scientists.” 


shortage of 


It is more difficult to find 
somebody with ideas as to what 
to do about it, right now. 

Such a man, however, is Rus- 
sell Ira Thackrey, executive sec- 
retary in Washington of the 
land-grant colleges. Thackrey 
and the colleges point out these 
specific things could be done now, 
or soon, by the federal govern- 
ment: 

(1) More dollars could be 
voted to get and keep the teach- 
ers and professors we must have 


to train more scientists and engi- 
neers. (2) More funds could be 
devoted to already-crowded col- 
lege facilities for technical train- 
ing. (3) Congress could pass a 
bill already introduced by Sen. 
Henry (Scoop) Jackson of Wash- 
ington to help colleges build 
nuclear reactors for teaching 
and experimental purposes. (4) 
The federal government could 
contribute a share of the cost of 
Reserve Officer Training Corps 
(ROTC) training. 

All the talk of scientific train- 
ing for defense, Thackrey says, 
should not obscure the great 
need for additional attention to 
agricultural Higher 
education in agriculture lags be- 
hind technical training in other 
fields, he emphasizes. Farm 
youngsters are not attending 
college at the rate of young peo- 
ple in towns and cities whose 
families have no higher incomes. 


education. 


Industries that depend on 
agriculture, Thackrey points out, 
are suffering a severe shortage 
of people with ag college train- 
ing. 


Survey Conservation Needs 
The Extension Service has a 
new job, Along with other agen- 
cies, led by SCS, Extension will 
participate in a three-year sur- 
vey of the nation’s soil and water 


conservation needs. 


Announced recently by USDA, 
the survey will depend heavily 
upon extension and college back- 
ground and know-how. 

The new survey is expected to 
be more useful, and to attract 
more support, than a similar 
project undertaken about 10 
years ago. Reason is that other 
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Where research demonstrates 
there difference phosphates 


It has led 


@ Behind these doors at International’s laborator- 
ies, round-the-clock research demonstrates import 
ant differences in the nutritional power of feed 
phosphorus products. 

Today, as during the past two decades, this 
research is part of International's continuing effort 
to boost the effectiveness of feed phosphorus prod- 
ucts. 

This coordinated effort has taken International 
into many fields of research seldom frequented 
by feed phosphorus producers. 

It has answered many questions surrounding the 
role of phosphorus in animal nutrition and 
soundly demonstrated significant differences in 
the biological availability of present-day feed phos- 
phorus products. 

To those who manufacture feed . , 
stock and poultry producers . 


. as to live- 
. . this is important 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


in terms of feed performance to the 
development of new feed phosphorus products 
which are 2 to 4 times more effective nutritionally 
than some sources previously used. 

These products now provide the feed industry 
with “harder working” phosphorus to meet the 
stepped-up needs of poultry and livestock today 


FREE Phosphorus Booklet 
for reference or classroom use 


“Four Things You 
Should Know About 
Phosphorus” Informa 
tive. Non-commercial 
Discusses increasing 
importance and bene 
fits of phosphorus 
Gives deficiency symp 
toms. Free by writing 
to address below 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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WHAT'S NEW 
FOR FARMERS? 


A). 


... by Sinclair 


New Snow Company Bale Loader 


lifts hay bales from the ground, just as scattered in the field 
by a baler... places them in your truck, wagon or hayrack. 
Completely automatic, the Bale Loader makes loading a fast, 
one-man Operation without sweat or strain. Needs no PTO... 
forward motion of towing vehicle does it, Attaches or detaches 
from truck or tractor in 10 seconds. 


New Sinclair EXTRA DUTY Motor Oil 


saves your Car, truck or tractor engine from power-robbing de- 
posits... keeps it clean! No matter how hot, dusty or damp 
conditions are, you always get top power to meet peak loads 
when you drain and refill with Sinclair ExTRA DUTY Motor Oil. 

Ask for it now, Available in farm-sized 5-gallon utility con- 
tainers with spout attached. Ask your Sinclair Representative 

too, about the new multi-grade motor oil, 

Sinclair EXTRA DUTY Triple X! 7% 


SINCLAIR 


Petroleum Products 
for every farm need 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 600 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20. N.Y. 
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Washington News 


- - - farmers to get break 


on new truck bill. 


agencies besides SCS are being 
brought into the act this time, 
including Extension, the Forest 
Service, Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, Agricultural Research 
Service, and the Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service. 

As the survey progresses, say 
officials here, it is expected to 
provide better guidelines to what 
kind of soil and water practices 
should be carried out, and where. 


Truck Bill to Pass 


It looks as though legislation 
that has had the strong support 
of farm groups for three years 
may now be headed for final pas- 
sage. 


Signature into law could save 
farmers millions of dollars every 
year in transportation costs. 

The bill in question, already 
passed by the Senate, would pin 
down agriculture’s trip-leasing 
rights. Those rights, as things 
stand, are exercised at the pleas- 
ure of the government’s Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
The Commission, for many 
months, has had an order pend- 
ing which would limit the rights, 
but has postponed its effective- 
ness until next July 1, mainly 
because of the protests of agri- 
culture. 

As things stand, farmers and 
farm groups may now lease their 
trucks for back hauls, a privilege 
which makes for efficiency and 
relatively low-cost transporta- 
tion. The pending bill would di- 
rect the ICC to cease and desist 
from placing limits on trip- 
leasing. 

Opposing farm groups on the 
issue, as might be expected, are 
the railroads, some trucking 
groups and unions.—H nd 


* 


Teacher: “Tommy, if I lay one egg 
on the table and two on the chair, 
how many will I have all together?” 

Tommy: “Personally, I don’t think 

| you can do it.” 


| 
| 
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Armyworms and vl isshoppers, Iwo 
major pests of many plants, can be 
controlled quickly and economically 


with one insecticide — toxaphene 


Actually, farmers get much more 
than “two for the money when they 


specify insecticide formulations con- 


taining toxaphene. In the United States 


alone, toxaphene is recommended tos 
effective control of more than 200 
different insect pests 


From early season th rough late {gricultural Livi ton 


son, on a wide variety of « rops, farmers Vaval Store Department 


rely on toxaphene. Available from lead- HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


ing dealers wherever crops are grown. 905 King Street, Wilmington 99, Del. 


PLANTS AT Brunswick, Ga.; Hattiesburg, Miss. Offices at Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Brownsville, Texas; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, I). Uallas, Texas 
Denver, Colo.; Detroit, Mich.; Greenville, Miss.; Los Angeles, Cal.; New York, N.Y.; Raleigh, N. C.; St. Louis, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal 


TOXAPHENE dusts sprays 
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THE BULLETIN BOARD... 
They watch the prices. 


@ THERE IS A successful 4-H pro- 

gram in Wayne county, Michigan. 

Here in a highly metropolitan area 
with 28 cities and villages including 
Detroit, the Michigan 4-H Club Foun- 
dation has instituted an urban type 
4-H program. It is designed to give the 
young boys and girls in this area an 
opportunity to participate in 4-H 
work 

We believe that it is an excellent 
opportunity for these boys and girls 
to get acquainted with each other, 
with 4-H club work, and with their 
parents and teachers. It gives them 
an opportunity to get to know each 
other better 

The 4-H club program in Wayne 
county is now reaching about 1447 
city youngsters who have an oppor- 
tunity to learn by doing. Here is how 
some of the 4-H programs have been 
getting under way and what they have 
accomplished up to date 

Several schools are participating at 


In the Detroit, Mich., city area . 


4-H Goes 


By Emil L. Fimbinger 


4-H Club Agent 
Wayne County, Michigan 


the present time in our urban 4-H 
club work. 

The Dearborn public schools have 
an opportunity to use 17 acres of farm 
land that is divided into individual 
garden units. These garden units are 
under the direct supervision of the 
General Science Coordinator for the 
Dearborn school system. Through his 
direction each youngster in the sixth 
and seventh grade has an opportunity 
to apply in a school garden many of 
the theories and facts that he has been 
learning in his early years of school. 


to ‘Town! 


The garden projects are started in 
the early as February 
where the students learn basic funda- 
mentals and ideas for planning a 
garden, soil testing, the use of fer- 
tilizer, garden techniques 
lated study. As the spring time ap- 
proaches, the garden fitted, 
marked off and each youngster is as- 
signed a garden. 

Throughout the summer, the young- 
ster has an opportunity to work in his 
garden for one and on 
day. One day is devoted 
study, located on the garden site. Each 
youngster has an opportunity to hear 
first hand from qualified garden in- 
structors. They point many dif- 
ferent things that he will become fa- 


schools as 


and re- 


are 


half hours a 


to class room 


out 


Here is a city 4-H program for boys and girls as 


developed by 4-H leaders in Wayne county, Michigan 
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Case Engineering Scores Again 
with a Tractor That’s Set a New 


for Fuel 
Economy 


Case engineers . . . dedicated to the objective of 
giving farmers a 4-plow tractor without equal 
in performance, power and economy 

have climaxed their efforts in the new 8-speed 
Case “400.” Evidence of this achievement rests in recent, 
impartial Nebraska tests. Results show conclusively that the Case 
“400” is the all-time champion for low fuel consumption. With its Case- 
designed Powrdyne engine, more power was produced per pound of 
gasoline than any other tractor in the whole history of these official trials 


Fuel economy is only one form of savings 
found in today’s finest tractor in the 5O-hors« 

power class. One of the many other examples 
is its Powr Range transmission with eight 
overlapping gear speeds that keep power in 
balance with load. For all the exciting facts se« 
your Case dealer or write for catalog and coy 

of World's Record report to J. |. Case Co 
Racine, Wis 
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DEARBORN GARDENS 
Fach youngster has a patch. 


miliar with and should be looking 
out for throughout the growing season. 

Each youngster has to keep a note- 
book in which he records his produce 
by dozens or bunches at the current 
market price. Prices are posted on 
large bulletin boards so that each one 
may compute the dollar value of the 


vegetables that he grows. 


Agents Judge Produce 


Twenty-one different vegetables 
and fruits are planted. The youngster, 
after properly planting, harvesting, 
and recording the produce, has an op- 
portunity to take this produce home 
ready for the family dinner table. 

The 4-H club agent has an oppor- 
tunity to participate in this program 
by carrying out vegetable judging 
preparation days, judging days, and 
the exhibit or achievement days. Each 
youngster will prepare an exhibit of 
his vegetable or produce from his 
garden and it is judged by the 4-H 
club agent and members of the gar- 
dening staff. It is certainly surprising 
to see the many youngsters lined along 
the tables and fences watching to see 
what their particular plate of produce 
will earn—a red or white or blue rib- 
bon. 


Enter Fair Competition 


As a final highlight to the summer 
program, outstanding exhibits are 
selected to exhibit at the Wayne 
county 4-H Fair and to observe the 
exhibits of the rural 4-H club mem- 
bers. 

Along similar lines in this metro- 
politan area is the program of the De- 
troit Department of Parks and Recre- 
ation. Through the leadership of the 
department's garden instructor, they 
supervise and conduct 27 summer 
gardening clubs where the young chil- 
dren have an opportunity to plant and 
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maintain their garden plots of vege- 
tables and flowers. 

Four hundred children registered 
at the beginning of the summer season 
to participate in this 4-H gardening 
project. The gardener’s interest is 
stimulated and maintained throughout 
the sumer by the planting of a mystery 
plant. 

This plant is some plant selected 
by the garden instructors to be planted 
by the youngsters to be watched and 
cultivated as the plant grows and to 
see which group can identify the plant 
at the early stages. It causes quite a 
bit of interest for the young gardeners 
who watch with anticipation the way 
the leaf or the flower will unfurl to 
tell them a little bit more of what their 
mystery plant may be. 


Judge Each Garden 


The garden judging contest is prob- 
ably one of the highlights for many 
gardeners during the summer pro- 
gram. The 20th Century Club, a De- 
troit group who has taken an active 
interest in helping these youngsters 
with their gardening projects, fur- 
nishes prizes and refreshments for all 
those who complete their garden pro- 
gram. 

The achievement day is quite a suc- 
cess with the different prizes that are 
given out by this group. As a result of 
their State Fair exhibits, the Detroit 
gardeners took home prizes amounting 
to $445. 

From the result of the exhibits and 
displays, the Detroit gardeners and 
junior foresters have an opportunity 
to earn money as they learn something 
that will remain with them for the 
many years to come. 

Another one of our many varied 
groups in the Detroit area is the Lin- 
coln Park, Lafayette Junior High 
School. The school principal is a very 
enthusiastic person when it comes to 
4-H club work. He has helped start 


4-H club 
youngsters. 

The youngsters have an opportunity 
for one hour per week to participate 
in one of many different 4-H club 
programs that are offered, whether it 
is sewing, stamps, handicraft, 
servation, care of the family auto- 
mobile, archery, leathercraft, or some 
other project. 

The youngsters have the feeling of 
belonging to a club. They work to- 
gether, learn new parts of their in- 
terest or crafts, and have an oppor- 
tunity to complete a useful project 


work with many school 


con- 


Hold Achievement Day 


As the projects are completed, their 
local achievement day is held in co- 
operation with the local PTA group 
This group has shown great interest 
in the boys and girls in the Lincoln 
Park area. 

Another unit that has taken readily 
to 4-H club work is the Delray Chris- 
tion Neighborhood Community Cen- 
ter. This group is under the direction- 
ship of the minister and his wife. They 
have done an excellent job through 
the cooperation of the Red Feather 
organization in securing materials and 
equipment for boys and girls in this 
very highly industrial metropolitan 
area. Some of the projects that the 
Delray group are carrying on are sew- 
ing, electrical, foods, and conservation. 


Meet Rural Youngsters 


We try to bring about a closer re- 
lationship between boys and girls from 
the Detroit side of Wayne county and 
those from the of the 
county. To help accomplish this, we 
invite youngsters from the different 
projects to attend the annual Michigan 
4-H Club Week program held in East 
Lansing on the campus of Michigan 
State University. 

Here they have an opportunity to 
meet rural boys and girls f 
county in Michigan. Th: 
become acquainted wit! 
club members and 
club experiences. 


western side 


om every 
and 
4-H 
4-H 


meet 
other 


share their 


First Time From Home 


For our boys and girl: 
county, this is probably one of the 
greatest experiences they will ever 
have. It may well be that this is the 
first time they have ever been away 
from home, and this experience alone 
is one they certainly will remember. 

We have received much valuable 
assistance from the service organiza- 
tions and commercial companies who 
sponsor many of our state, county and 
national awards. The cooperation from 
these interested people also has helped 
make our Wayne county 4-H club 
program more successful. —End 
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Reports GLIFFORD T. 


“. .. we have used two methods of controlling Newcastle 


ease, both available in Lederle products: Newcastie 
Disease VACCINE, INTRANASAL' and the Newcastie Dust 
BIOLATOR®?, which is dusted on the flock and inhaled. 
Poultrymen using both types claim excellent results from 
each. We have used the intranasal method for years with 
Lederle vaccine and have been getting fine immunity. 


“*.. . Fowl-Pox cuts egg production to practically nothing. 
We have completely eliminated this disease since using 
Lederle Fowt-Pox Vaccine?. 


“. . . Laryngotracheitis also causes egg losses. Lederle 
has proved entirely effective. 


“*... [have seen whole flocks ruined in days by coccidiosis. 
When the first sulfa drugs came on the market we started 
with Lederle’s SULMET®® and found it a godsend.” 


So speaks a well-known successful poultryman with many 
years of experience behind him. Lederle products are avail- 
able from your hatchery or feed dealer. Why not get started 
with these profit-producing products today? 


Senior Partner DARBY LEGHORN FARM. : 


In 1954 the Darby Leghorn 
Farm contest pens won the 
Poultry Tribune and the 
American Poultry Journal 
awards with the highest pens 
in the nation, all breeds. In 
1952 they won the Poultry 
Tribune award. In 1950 Dar- 
by birds were awarded first 
Leghorn pen, all contests and 
in 1950-52-53-54-55 they had 
the highest 10 year average 


for Leghorns in al! standard 
contests. 


*Newcastie Disease Vaccine, Live Virus B; Strain Vacuum-Dried Intranasal. 
*BIOLATOR®, Newcastie Disease Vaccine, Live Virus B, Strain Dust 
*Fowt-Pox Vaccine (Chick Embryo Origin) — Vacuum-Dried 
*Fow.-Laryncorracneitis Vaccine (Chick Embryo Origin) Vacuum-Dried 
*SULMET® Sulfamethazine Dainxine Water Socution 12.5%. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


AMERICAN CVANAMID COMPANY 
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Here! one-stop farm grain 


REVOLUTIONARY new 
method of on-the-farm drying 
of small grains and shelled corn 

with unheated air has been developed 
by Stran-Steel Corporation. 


It incorporates a specially designed 
multiple-fan drying system that fits 
any of the three Quonset grain storage 
buildings, regardless of length. The 
drying system is extremely flexible. As 
a building’s length is increased, new 
fans and drying tunnels may be in- 
stalled in the new addition without 
affecting the original fan installation. 


Using 24-inch fans driven by 5-hp 
motors (maximum size), the drying 
system is specifically designed for rural 
lines in areas where only single-phase 
current is available. 


Another important feature of this 
natural air drying unit is the built-in 
cooling system. The same fans that do 
the drying are reversed to cool the 
grain in storage. There are no extras 
to buy. 


The design of this new drying system 
is based on research done at eight 
state agricultural experiment stations 
throughout the country with rice, 
shelled corn, oats and grain sorghum. 
Research was conducted under many 
different weather conditions and in 
the extreme humidity of the Gulf 
Coast area. The system was carefully 
tested for air delivery both in the lab- 
oratory and under actual farm condi- 
tions with various crops in principle 
grain growing areas of the country. 


Thus any farmer, no matter where 
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he lives, can buy the Quonset drying 
system with confidence. 


The Quonset grain drying package 
is especially adapted for in-storage 
drying and cooling of shelled corn. 
After corn is field-shelled and elevated 
into the storage building, the Quonset 
system takes over. The grain is not 
handled from the time it is first ele- 
vated into the building for drying 
until it is sold or fed. 


As recently as 1954, Ernest Ham, 
Saronville, Nebraska, harvested corn 
like anyone else. Double crews—five 
men and two corn pickers-—began 
harvesting 500 acres of corn in the fall 
and sometimes didn’t finish the job 
until spring. Ham then had to crib the 
corn over winter, spring and summer 
and pay 2¢ a bushel to have it shelled 
before A.S.C. called for delivery. 


If, during the storage period, the 
corn took on moisture, Ham had to 
laboriously move it or the spoilage 
was his loss. 


Last fall, however, things were differ- 
ent. There were no corn picking crews 
other than farmer Ham and a co- 
worker. In little more than three 
months, these two men field-shelled 
7500 bushels of corn with a combine, 
rapidly dried it with unheated air to 
1314 percent moisture, and, in the 
same building, stored it under loan. 


Ham’s drying system reduced mois- 
ture content to A.S.C. specifications 
for less than one-half the cost of 
heated-air drying. His electricity bill 


was $75. That’s 1¢ a bushel for drying, 
compared to between 3 and 4 cents a 
bushel that it costs to dry corn using 
heated air. 


Here’s how Ernest Ham harvested 
and dried his corn crop: 


1. He field-shelled his corn with a 
combine in October, weeks before his 
neighbors put their corn pickers in 
the field. 


2. Averaging 20 percent moisture, 
7500 bushels of corn were elevated into 
the 32 x 36 Quonset. The three 24-inch 
fans were started, forcing air into three 
manifolds and nine drying tunnels. 


3. In a few short weeks moisture 
content in the corn was reduced to 
13 14 percent and cooled forsafestorage. 


4. The corn was stored under A.S.C. 
loan in the same building in which it 
was dried. Both drying and cooling 
were done with the same fans and 
without moving the corn. 


This Nebraska farmer’s grain drying 
system met U.S.D.A. recommenda- 
tions by delivering 3 cubic feet of air 
per minute per bushel for drying 
shelled corn at 20 percent moisture at 
the 10-foot level. 


Corn—as well as smal! grain—may 
be piled from 6 to 12 feet deep for 
drying, depending on moisture content 
and rate of filling. 


“The big thing that sold me on the 
new Quonset drying system was la- 
bor,”” Ham indicated. “I once trucked 
corn 12 miles to be dried. Now it’s 
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These three 24-inch high-capacity fans dry with unheated air and 
are easily reversed to cool grain in storage. 


done right on my farm. Shelled corn is 
brought in from the field and elevated 
into the Quonset for drying. Whenever 
the corn heats or takes on moisture, I 
turn on the fans. It’s that easy. The 
corn combine and picker-sheller are 
coming into their own around here 
and the new Quonset dryer is just the 
system we've needed to go with them. 
It takes only a few weeks for two men 


There's a Quonset for Every Job on your Farmstead 


Interior view of Quonset building shows tunnel system and 
method of reinforcing walls to withstand grain pressure, 


When inoperative, fans and motors are weather protected by 


metal covers on Ernest Ham's Saronville, Nebraska, farm, 


to pick, shell, dry and store my corn 
now. In 1954, it took months.” 

Ham jumped on the corn-drying 
bandwagon fast. He contracted with 
Quonset dealer John W. Wilkins of 
Geneva, Nebraska, for a building on 
October 22, 1955. Erection began on 
October 24. Eight days later the dry- 
ing system had been installed and 
Ham elevated the first truckload of 


shelled corn into the Quonset 


“‘News like this travels fast,”” Ham 
said, gesturing toward his new Quon 
set building and drying system 


“Quonsets are pretty well known a: 
the grain storage building in this area 
They can’t be beat. Now that I've 
seen the results, I’d say the same thing 
about the new grain drying system.’ 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 


Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. = . 


NATIONAL STEEL 


New grain drying systern reduced moisture content of 
shelled corn from 20 to 131% percent, safe for A.S.C, storags 


A Unit of 


“4 


Ham 
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GENITOX® DDT for Codling 
Moth, Other Major Insects 
50% and 75% ODT Wettable 
Powders 


TDE for Red Banded Leaf Roller 
25% TDE Emulsifiable 
Concentrate 

50% TDE Spray Powder 


DIELDRIN for Curculio—EM-1 
Emulsifiable Concentrate (1% 
Ibs. Dieldrin Per Gallon) 


OVEX for Mites—50% Ovex 
Spray Powder 


TEPP for Aphids, Mites—40°%, 
TEPP Liquid Concentrate 


PARATHION for Curculio, 
Aphids, Red Banded Leaf 
Roller — 15% Parathion Wet- 
table Powder 


FUNGICIDES 
Phygon Spray Powder 
Micro-Dritomic™ Sulfur 


Ferbam Spray Powder 


I'M SURE! Here’s why Orchard 
Brand Sprays are dependable: 


1. America’s foremost line, the 
fruit grower’s choice for more 
than a half century. 


2. Thoroughly field-tested, 
proved. 


3. Rigid production controls in- 
sure top quality every time you 


buy. 

4. Formulated for maximum 
Spraying efficiency, uniform cov- 
erage and high kill. 


See your Orchard Brand dealer for all your cover spray needs 


SENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


— ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


SPRAYS DUSTS 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, M. 


= 
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PENALTY POSTCARDS 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGR 


TURE AND STATE LAND-GRANT 


3 COOPERATING 


THE WARREN COUNTY BEEF TOUR WILL BE HELD FRIDAY, MARCH 19 = 10:00 a.m. 


Stop Who Where What 
10:00 | Iyle Stewart 34 miles north of Lebanon Young feeder 

1 on Route 123, calves, 
Freddie Miller | On Route 122, first house on| Young feeder 

2 the right, west of Route 1. | calves. 

J. W. Earnhart | On Pekin Rd., lst farm west | Contimous 
Springb. Rd. on the right. buying & sell- 
Hedger's name is on the box. | ing operation. 

Cattle on self 

3 feeders, 
Curtis Beck Springboro Rd., just east of] Heavier feeder 

4 Springboro on the right. cattle. 

Dinner The Ladies Aid Society of Ianch: Hotdogs, 
the E & R Church in Springb. | Baked beans, 
will. serve a lunch. potato salad & 

5 coffee, 


Sincerely, John B. Mowbray, Acting County Agent 


@ RECENTLY, OUT OF necessity, 

we relearned a lesson that some- 
where along the line had been for- 
gotten. 

We exhausted our supply of penalty 
envelopes. We borrowed from neigh- 
boring counties until they ran when 
they saw us coming. Then, we came 
up with the rediscovery—ordinary 
penalty cards can do the job of most 
circular letters and with less labor. 

At first it didn’t seem possible. But 
in looking back over some of the let- 
ters that we had sent out it was easy 
to see where I might have been car- 
ried away with my subject, so to 
speak, and the letter tended to be too 
wordy. When the text of the letter 
was boiled down to the who, what, 
when, where, and why of a good story 
or letter, it was usually penalty card 
size with room for a little art work. 


Still Use Penalty Cards 


Our penalty envelope supply has 
been replenished but we still use pen- 
alty cards in many cases where letters 
were used before. Here is what I 
mean. 

To begin with, we put the subject 
of the card (dairy meeting, 4-H 
activity or whatever the card happens 
to be about) at the top in a prominent 
place. This way the reader knows 
exactly what the card is about by just 
noticing the art work or capital let- 
ters whichever the secretary has used. 
We try to follow this with the date 
and place of meeting so that the what, 
when, and where are all tied together. 

Instead of the usual lengthy letter 
about 4-H camp, we tried the penalty 
card last year and it worked out fine. 
We placed the topic at the top and 
then started right off with dates, what 


will 


to bring, camp location, and similar 
information about the camp. A couple 
lines were left at the bottom for en- 
rollment information. This reserva- 
tion they clipped and mailed back at 
their own expense. 

They are just right for tours. We 
used them for beef, silage, and dairy 
tours to farmers who cooperate with 
the Extension program in those areas. 
(See example.) 


Farmers Carry Cards 


We started off with our usual pro- 
cedure of subject and date. The card 
was then divided into four columns 
STOP (number and approximate 
time), WHO (give the name of the 
farmer the group will be visiting), 
WHERE (give a very brief location- 
description) and WHAT (just what, 
briefly, will be seen at this stop). I 
have noticed that several of the fel- 
lows carried the cards in their pockets 
for quick reference. 

We use cards for our tractor main- 
tenance school, livestock meetings, 


dairy school meetings, men’s camp, 
junior leadership and similar exten- 
sion program meetings and activities 


By John B. Mowbray 


Lebanon, Ohio 


This is a penalty postcard actually used 
by the author to inform his farm peop! 
about a county tour. Many farmers car 
ried these cards with them as a reference 
even while on tour. The use of such cards 
conserves a great deal of time and effort 
on behalf of the county agent's office 
eliminating sealing and other jobs 


carry a message 
save time 

stretch a budget 
conserve labor 
increase efficiencs 


During the penalty envelepe re 
sion we had plenty of opportunity t 
hear comments about the liberal 
of cards and most of them went some 
thing like this 
way 
box 


“IT can read it on the 

in to the house from the mail 
” Or, “When I get a card I usual] 
turn it over to see who it is fro 


wind up reading the whole thi 
Some remarked that the thre 
letters away that did not have enoug! 
postage to be personal letters, think 
ing they were advertising. Still ot} 
ers remarked that the liked the 


straightforward brevity 


Some Letters Necessary 


I do not mean to imply that « 
can replace letters entirely. Inf; 
tion of a confidential nature wat t 


and should receive enveloped co 
spondence. I do think, however, that 
oftentimes in our planning we thi 
“well, I had better get a lett out 
on this or that” when a card would 
just as well 

Since we are a two agent count 
we are alway: 
cut labor, 


looking for way te 
costs and time, yet stil 


the job done right. To me this ca 
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You can bank on\\ 


SISALKRAFT) 


to save you 


PROTECTION 


for Corn, 
Grass, 
Wheat 


IDEAL, TOO, FOR 
WEATHERPROOFING 
FARM STRUCTURES 


Use Sisalkraft 
sealing 
y/ silage at the top 
and around the 
doors... in 
tower silos 


Sea Use Sisalkraft 
Sale for covering the 

top of trench 
and all types o 18 
above-ground 


silos 


WATERPROOF 


PAPER 


At Your Lumber or Building 
Material Dealer 


AMERICAN SISALKRAFT CORP., Attleboro, Mass. 
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done with the more liberal use of 
penalty cards. 

Cards do not have to be folded and 
stuffed into envelopes and the en- 
velope tucked in or sealed. This repre- 
sents a saving of time. 


Cost Is Much Less 


Cards cost less to begin with. They 
are less cumbersome to handle and the 
farmer can find out immediately what 
you are up to. Our duplicator is of 
the type where different colors of ink 
can be changed quite readily if we 
want to use more than one color to 
get more eye appeal or contrast. 

One of these days give it a try if 
you aren't already doing so and see 
if it doesn’t work out just as well.— 
End 

* 
Pfizer's Judging Contest 


Will Move to Kansas City 


The fourth annual $20,000 livestock 
judging contest sponsored by Chas. 
Pfizer & Company, Inc., will be held 
this year in Kansas City, Mo., in con- 
junction with the Future Farmers of 
America annual convention and the 
American Royal livestock show. 

The contest, held the past three 
years in Chicago during the Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition, will 
include several new features this year, 
among them a $1,000 award to a voca- 
tional agriculture teacher from each 


| of the four FFA geographical regions 
| across the nation. 


The event will bring together in 


| Kansas City Future Farmers from the 
| 48 states and Hawaii for finals to be 


held October 19 in the exhibition hall 

of the huge Memorial Auditorium. 
The contest date is the Friday im- 

mediately following the close of the 


annual FFA convention and preced- 
ing the start of the American Royal. 

Each of the 49 finalists will have 
won top honors in his state or terri- 
tory in preliminary judging. Top 
prize to each state winner will be $100 
each plus an expense-paid trip to 
Kansas City to compete in the finals. 
Second place winners in the state con- 
test will be awarded $50, third place, 
$25. 

The winner in the finals will re- 
ceive $2,000 first prize money. The 
runner-up will be given $1,000; third, 
$500; fourth, $300; and fifth, $200. 

In addition, Pfizer will present 
$1,000 checks to each of 


teachers, one 


four vo-ag 
from each geographical 
region, who have been judged as mak- 
ing the greatest contributions to the 
teaching of the fundamentals of live- 
stock judging 

These new awards art 
with the contest’s ove 
to promote the better breeding 
feeding of livestock and poultry. 


in keeping 
-all purpose 
and 


This is the Start-O-Matic designed to 
avoid all cranking mishaps for farmers. 
Portable, it can be installed in a minute's 
time, and dismounts in a few seconds for 
emergency use on other machines. For 
more information, write to Start-O-Matic 
Mfg. Co., 1258 Sth St., N., Fargo, N.D. 


Maine 


Here are the Maine County agents who 
attended their annual conference at Orono. 
Standing (l-r): Harry Trask (Cumber- 
land), Austin Bennett (Franklin), Robert 
Anderson (Penobscot), Merton Poore 
(York), Lloyd Roselle (Washington), Rob- 
ert Ahern (York), Gilbert Jaegar (Knox- 
Lincoln), Eugene Hart (Oxford), George 
McKenney (Androscoggin-Sagadahoc), 
William Bucklin (Kennebec), Merton Lib- 


| by (Penobscot), Robert Brown (County 


County Agents 


Attend Convention 


Agent at Large), Harry Whitney (Waldo), 
Whitney Hodgkins (Kennebec), and Harry 
Bell (Temporary County Agent at Large). 
Seated (I-r): Verne Beverly (Aroostook), 
Carl Worthley (Aroostook), Charles East- 
man (Androscoggin -Sagadahoc), Lioyd 
Button (Somerset), Fred Webster (Wal- 
do), Clement Dunning (Aroostook), Carl 
Rogers (Hancock), Lewis Robert (Pisca- 
taquis), and Frank Hagan (Oxford). 
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In experimental farm studies con- 
ducted in Washington State, the 
yield of alfalfa was increased 
nearly 40% by adding Moly to 


molybdenum-deficient so: The 
fodder below the white ne in 
the stack at the left indicates 
yield on moly-deficient soil. Vol 
ume above the line indicates in 


crease produced by addition of 


Moly to soil. Photos courtesy of 
John Deere, Moline, Iilinois 
op 


How alfalfa yield has been stepped up nearly 
40% by adding MOLYBDENUM to some acid Washington soils 


Application of Sodium Molybdate to Moly-deficient 
soil, tests show, will result in sizeable yield increases 


Scientific tests conducted by Dr. H. M. Reisenauer in Spo- 
kane County, Washington, have resulted in greatly increased 
yields of alfalfa. Investigations that began in 1952 have 
shown that poor forage yields were caused by Moly defi 
ciency. Correction was made by adding one pound of sodium 
molybdate per acre. The applications were made in water 


solution, using a weed spraying outfit. 


Other marked advantages result from the use of Moly 


When alfalfa is grown in a Moly-deficient soil the plants 
tend to be stunted and pale green in color. Spots develop 
between the leaf veins, often spreading to affect the entire 
leaf. Such leaves finally die and fall off. When other condi 
tions are favorable, these deficiency symptoms are corrected 
by the addition of available Moly to the soil, resulting in 


greater yields and more vigorous growth. 


Tests here and abroad show that all crops need Moly 


Thorough tests, made over the last 15 years, both in this 


country and in many foreign areas, have shown conclusive! 
that all crops need Moly in a form which can be assimilated 
readily by the plant. If available Moly is not present in the 
soil in sufficient quantities, then it should be added eithes 


alone or combined with fertilizers. 


Help offered for spotting and 
correcting Moly-deficiency 


Specific experiments with dozens of different crops, rangin 
from citrus to sugar beets, proved that Moly deficien: 


exists in soils in many areas in the United States. In ordes 


to help you diagnose Moly Soil deficiencies in your territ 
we will be glad to send you test samples of Sodium Mol 
date. Write for MOLY TEST SAMPLES. Addr Clima 
Molybdenum Company, Department 42, 500 Fifth Avenue 


New York 36, N. Y. 


MOLY CAN BE ADDED 
TO ANY FERTILIZER BLEND 


In recommending fertilizer blends you can always specify thot 
certain quantities of Sedium Molybdate be included as an additive 


CLIMAX MOLYBDENUM 
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How would you place these Soybean Samples? 


@ ARE ALL THE FARMERS in your 

area planting top quality seed? 
Probably not. Drill box surveys con- 
ducted in various states show that many 
farmers are planting seed that contains 
varietal mixtures, weed seeds, other 
crop seeds, and inert matter. Many of 
the seeds are also diseased, weathered, 
or injured by either insects or machin- 
ery. 

The first step to improve this situa- 
tion is to make the farmer conscious 
of the problem. After that, we can show 
him ways to improve the quality of his 
seed. However, many farmers do not 
recognize what factors are important in 
evaluating a seed sample. 

The 1956 Official Rules and Regula- 
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(Correct placing on page 41) 


tions of the National Collegiate Grain 
Judging Contest and the International 
Collegiate Crop Judging Contest clearly 
point out the factors considered im- 
portant in seed judging. These factors 
and their relative importance when 
judging large seed legumes are as fol- 
lows: 


Points 
I. Purity 

Other Classes of Large 

Seeded Legumes 15 
Other Varieties 18 
Weed Seeds 

Noxious 40 

Semi-harmfu! 25 

Common 7 
Other Crops 5 
Inert Matter (Stems, pods, 

dirt, pebbles, etc.) 5 


III. Condition and Soundnes: 
Disease 
Discolored (aged and/or 
weathered ) 
Immaturity (indicated by 
shrunken seeds) 
Lack of uniformity in size 
(must be distinct) 
Mechanical damage (cracked 
splits, and broken seed 
coats) 5 
Insect damage 5 


The points assigned to each factor 
are to be used as a guide and should 
not be interpreted as definite values 

To test your skill in judging, place 
the four seed samples of Renville soy- 
beans and give the reason for your 
placing. — Edwin H. Jensen, extension 
agronomist, University of Minnesota 
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MORE growers than ever before 
SELECT: 


dri 


— 


—for major crop pest contro! 


THE REASONS: 
@ Control for over 100 major crop pests 


@ Thoroughly tested and accepted on millions of 
acres of crops 


@ Technical assistance in solving special problems 


Every year the use of aldrin, dieldrin, and endrin 
grows by leaps and bounds. Growers are acting on the 
experience of other growers; using more and more 
aldrin, dieldrin, and endrin for the control of pests on 
cotton, corn, tobacco, vegetables, small grain and 
other crops. 


Aldrin, recognized for its fast action and powerful 
high kill on foliage pests, is famous, too, as a soil insec- 
ticide. Dieldrin is recognized for uses where long resid- 
ual action is important .. . dry, windy areas; where 
timing of an application is critical; as a household and 


SHELL CHEMICAL 


lawn insecticide. Endrin has established itself a 
of the best insecticides for the control of hornworm 
and budworm on tobacco. On cotton, it 
be the top cotton pest control. It gets both bol! weevil 
and bollworm, as well as other major pest 

All three—aldrin, dieldrin, and endrin— have label 
acceptance by federal and state departments of 
agriculture. 


promise to 


Shell field representatives work closely with grower 
county agents, extension entomologist tate and 
federal workers to determine growers’ needs and find 
formulations that are most make 
available excellent and detailed technica! service to 
county agents and entomologists, as well a 
tors. Are you on the SCAN list? Every mont 
Chemical issues SCAN, a timely agricultural! 
tion bulletin. Send your name and addr for 
free monthly copy. Write to 


successful. Shel! 
formula 
h Shell 
forma 


your 


CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
460 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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SPRING, 1956-— After years of costly research, a practical, low-cost grass killer is finally developed. Product named powron. Full-scale process 
put into operation to supply large quantities for many agricultural uses. Research continues to improve product and find most effective application 


‘look Five Years 


Two vears ago, a chemical called dalapon began to stir considerable 
7 interest on the part of those devoted to improving American and world 
Krom laboratory to farm farming. As the sodium salt of 2.2-Dic hloroproprioni Acid this chemical 
zy was making outstanding records in tests on contro! of isses and cat 

tails. Now, five years after the initial laboratory research 


re dalapon, 
aves the story of 1 IWPON, sodium salt, has been given the trademark name powPoN* and is in 


full-seale production, 


The story of how DOWPON progressed from the Dow Re eare h Labora 
tories to the nation’s farms is told briefly on these two page The other 
story of powPON—the one about its low cost. ease of ‘ 


the outstanding 


ind its con 
. istent, effective results with crab grass. cattails, Johy 

erass killer grass, phragmites and other problems—is even more interesting. You 
can get that story by returning the coupon to THE DOW CHEMICA! 

company, Agricultural Chemical Sales Department, Midland, Michigan 


(uae k 
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SPRING, 1951 — After several months of intensive re- 
search, the Agricultural Chemical Laboratories at Dow 
report a chemical with the desired molecular structure 
for more effective grass control. SUMMER, 1951— Small- 
scale tests made in Michigan and California with 
experimental quantities of the new chemical 


WINTER, 1951-52—Process for synthesis developed by 
the FE. C. Britton Laboratories at Dow. Pilot process 
—= is set up to produce the chemical in 2-lb. lots. 
‘xtensive laboratory tests are started covering grass, 
weeds and crops. SUMMER, 1952 — Wide-scale field tests 


including tests on railroad right-of-ways 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Agricultural Chemical Soles Dept. AC 155A 
Midland, Michigan 


Please send me complete information on DOW PON 


Name 


i 
SPRING, 1953 — Samples and “Dalapon Bulletin No, One, outlining prod 


uct characteristics and results thus far, sent to independent experimental 
stations Response enthusiastic SUMMER, 1953 Beginning of two yea 
feeding tests on mice, rats, guinea pigs and dogs to measure toxte effect 
Dalapon tested on a wide variety of grasses by state experimental station 


WINTER,1953-54 “Dalapon 
Bulletin No. Two”, distributed 
to American Weed Control 
Conferences and other inter 
ested parties, reports research 
findings and progress to date 
Response again enthusiastic. 
SUMMER, 1954-- Intensive 
work on grass control in 
sugar cane and other crops 
in cooperation with experi 
mental station people. WIN- 
TER, 1954-55 Accepted by 
U.S. Department of Agricul 
ture for use in certain agri- 
cultural applications. 


*Trademark of The Dow 


you can depend on 


DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Creating Understanding 


The Fool and His Reasons 


or the 


Wise Man and Yours 


In which class are you? 


By Robert T. Oliver 


Department of Speech 
Pennsylvania State University 


@ THERE IS AN OLD saying that 
runs, “The fool tries to convince 

me with his reasons. The wise man 

persuades me with my own.” 


Out in Columbia county, Oregon, 
where I grew up, George Nelson was 
a county agent who did his job so 
well that it has taken me 30 years 
to understand just how good he real- 
ly was. George never seemed to be 
doing much. Yet he was always out 
and around, talking to the farmers, 
asking questions—-and answering 
them, too, though he never seemed 
to be offering advice. 


Farmers Need Help 


Our farming community needed 
all the counsel and helpful informa- 
tion George had to give. The soil 
was heavy clay and the fields were 
full of stumps and roots. The heavy 
rains and mild temperatures of win- 
ter encouraged a rank growth of 
brush that we had to keep fighting 
back out of the cultivated patches. 

We needed guidance —but that 
didn’t mean we wanted it or would 
even take it when offered. It was an 
article of faith amongst us that a 
farmer is the most independent crea- 
ture on earth; and we had no inten- 
tion of letting any government agent 
come around meddling in our affairs 
—even if our places were ragtag and 
run down at the heels. 


Changes Take Place 


Despite the stand-offish, know-it- 
all stubborness of our farming clan, 
George Nelson was a prime influence 
in a gradual revolution that took 
place in our community during his 
tenure as county agent. 

Alfalfa was introduced as a dairy 
crop, and turned out far better than 
the oats and vetch we used to grow. 
Strawberries were introduced as a 
“cannery crop”—at first a few acres, 
then scores, and finally hundreds of 
acres of them. At last our area had 


a cash crop that added up to big 
business. 


Dozens of other things happened, 
too, from the casual visiting around 
that George Nelson used to do. The 
annual county fair was a big event 
in our lives, and George was always 
talking it up. A few careless com- 
ments here and there got a bunch of 
the youngsters busy grooming se- 
lected calves, pigs, and poultry, long 
before they ever heard of the 4-H 
or the Future Farmers. The women 
developed a friendly but sharp com- 
petition in canning, baking, and 
vegetable growing. And the menfolk 
gradually began to get into the habit 
of keeping account books of their 
costs and profits. 


George Is Involved 


At the time few, if any of us, had 
any idea how much George Nelson 
was involved in all this. Of course 


HERE IS THE second article on 
the subject of creating under- 
standing between ag leader and 
farm people. The first one, en- 
titled “How to Corral Atten- 
tion” appeared in the April is- 
sue of Better Farming Methods. 

In this short article by Rob- 
ert T. Oliver is the key to suc- 
cess for many ag leaders. Here 
is the story of George Nelson, 
county agent, a quiet, modest, 
yet effective ag leader. But 
throughout his story, empha- 
sized time and time again, is a 
well-known but little practiced 
art, the fact that . . . well, read 
the story and see if you don't 
agree. 

Oliver, editor of “Today’s 
Speech” and head of the depart- 
ment of speech at Pennsylvania 
State University, has again ef- 
fectively written and described 
a key cornerstone in good com- 
munication and understanding. 


he was always around, and it’s true 
we always seemed to be talking with 
him about various ways of improving 
our farming methods. But he wasn’t 
engaged in any “betterment 
sade,” so far as we could see 
The fact is, he didn’t seem to have 
any planned program or any goals or 
special ideas to peddle. He was just 
around, asking questions, and an- 
swering any we might have to ask. 
And the stream of talk carried us 
gradually but steadily on into better 
and more prosperous farming meth- 
ods during the 18 or 20 yea: 
Nelson was on the job 


cru- 


; George 


Eagerness Is Beneficial 


George himself would have scoffed 
at the idea that he had any special 
skill in persuasion. He was genuinely 
a modest man. When you talked to 
him, his pale blue eyes brightened 
with real interest, and he discussed 
your problems with concentration 
and practicality, because he 
honestly eager to help 


was 


Actually George was more of an 
artist in persuasive speech than he 
would have admitted even to himsel! 
He knew his farmers too well to pul! 
out his pamphlets and read them 
what the experts down in Corvallis 
or across the country in Washington 
had to say. But he studied those 
pamphlets pretty thoroughly himself 
And he studied Columbia county, too 
—both the land and the people. 


Use Local Examples 


When he talked to us it was not 
in terms of the latest experiments on 
controlled land-use plots at the State 
Agricultural College. On the con- 
trary, he’d talk about that “back 
forty” between the ridge and the 
creek, and wonder how we were 
coming getting the stumps cleared 
out. If we were having trouble with 
our dynamite charges, he'd remem- 
ber a method that had worked well 
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NiCarbazin 


SERVICE NEWS 


Numbe! 


Numerous questions arise in poultrymen's minds whenever an important product 
such as NiCarbazin becomes available. For answers, poultrymen depend on thei! 
highly trained servicemen-——men whose organizations supply them with essential new 
facts developed by Merck research, production and marketing experts. Here are a 
serviceman's up-to-the-minute answers to questions frequently asked about 


Q. Does rainy, wet weather influence the value of NiCarbazin? 


A. It definitely increases the value of Nicarbazin. Actually what happe 


this—-with the damp conditions encountered in the spring, the incidence of 
coccidiosis grows. Field tests have proved that the heavier the exposure t 
coccidiosis, the more efficiently NiCarbazin works. 


Q. Is NiCarbazin consistently effective against coccidiosis mortality? 


A. Yes. Reports from every leading poultry area show that NiCarbazin provides 
the most effective curb against coccidiosis death loss. In one area, for example, 
growers reported no coxy death loss in 174,542 birds protected with NiCarbazin 
With these same poultry*en, mortality ran as high as 12 per cent in 48,500 birds on 
other coccidiostats 


Q. 


Immediately! All starter as well as grower rations should contain NiCarbazin 


What is the effect of a preventive program with NiCarbazin on the subsequent 
immunity of pullets to coccidiosis? 


A. Continuous feeding of preventive levels of NiCarbazin until just before egg 
production starts permits exposed pullets to develop a solid immunity against al} 
dangerous species of poultry coccidia. 


Q. Should NiCarbazin be used to treat chickens already sick with coccidiosis? 


A. No. If birds suffer an outbreak of coccidiosis because no preventive 
coccidiostat or an ineffective coccidiostat was used, or when other diseases have 
lowered intake of medicated feed, the outbreak should be controlled by immediate use 
of Sulfaquinoxaline. Once the outbreak is under control, the flock should be 
transferred to feeds containing preventive levels of NiCarbazin. 


Q. How long should I feed NiCarbazin to my replacement chicks? 


A. Until just before the first pullet egg is laid. By that time the chick 
will have developed a natural immunity to all coccidia to which they have been 
properly exposed This immunity lasts throughout the productive phase of flock 
life. Large-scale, commercial tests further indicate that NiCarbazin, used this 
way, has no adverse effect on egg production or fertility. 


Q. Is there a reduction in overall mortality, as well as in coccidiosis 
mortality, when NiCarbazin is used in feeds? 


A. Several poultry diseases are caused by secondary infections which may 
develop in birds already weakened by conditions such as coccidiosis Because 
NiCarbazin can practically eliminate coxy damage, protected birds are better able 


to resist secondary infections. MERCK & CO., INcC., Rahway, New Jersey 


NEW——35mm. color and sound strip film "Protection That Pays 
Off" highlights in cartoon style the benefits of NiCarbazin 
Write for showing dates now 


=. —— 
1956 
in, 
? Mi What's the best time to start a preventive program against coccidiosis? : 


DURASET-20W 


increases Lima Bean yield 


Discovered by our research teams, DURASET*-20W, 
a new flower and truit-setting hormone, was 
cooperatively developed with many state and 
federal experiment stations. 
1. Increases yield — insures first pick 
2. Gives more uniform bean maturity 
3. Allows a continuous planting schedule 
4. Insures continuous harvesting operations 
5. Is easy to use 
‘Tests on tomatoes, strawberries, peppers, 
apples and small seeded legumes show promising 
results with Duraset. 
Order DURASET-20W from your local supplier today. 


Write, wire or phone us if unable to locate source of supply. 


. Patent t 


US United States Rubber 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 


producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retard- 
ants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synkior, MH, Alanap, Duraset. 
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These are the 1956 New York State of- 
ficers and directors elected at the annual 
meeting of New York State County Agri- 
cultural Agents Association. Seated (l-r): 
James Q. Foster, vice president, Onondaga 
county; William Palmer, president, Ulster 
county; Herbert Johnson, secretary-treas- 
urer, Monroe county; William Barry, past 
president, Columbia county Standing 
(Il-r): Dale Brown, Otsego county; Howard 
Campbell, Nassau county: Don Huddles- 
ton, St. Lawrence county; Walter Andros- 
ko, Westchester county: Norman Kidder, 
Albany county; and John Birkland, Erie 
county, all directors. 


for old man Briggs down Scappoose 
way. And if our hay crop wasn’t 
good, he’d wonder out loud whether 
alfalfa wouldn't give us two or three 
cuttings, each of which would be 
better than our one stand of oats and 
vetch. 

Now, 30 years later, as I look back 
at George Nelson, he seems to me to 
represent very well what is probably 
a large class of unsung heroes. His 
own choice in life was to avoid taking 
credit—because he knew a job gets 
done best when the other fellow 
thinks it was his own idea all the 
time. Nobody thought to praise him 

-though he was always well-liked 
and respected in a quiet, matter-of- 
fact sort of way 


Results or Credit? 


Whenever we sort out those who 
get things done from those who lead 
spectacular but unsuccessful cru- 
sades, we will find a good many 
George Nelsons in the first group, 
and none at all in the second. The 
fool tries to convince me with his 
reasons. The wise man persuades me 
with my own 

If George ever sat alone with him- 
self on a long winter evening, smok- 
ing a pipe of tobacco and trying to 
figure out just what his life was add- 
ing up to (and most of us do just 
that at one time or another) he may 
well have concluded that he was 
willing to take the results, and let 
the credit go. He couldn't actually 
prove that what was happening in 
Columbia county was owing to him. 
It never would have occurred to him 
to try. But he couldn’t help but feel 
generally satisfied that things in his 
district were going pretty well. 

And when his job is all over and 
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done and he himself is nothing more 
than a personnel record tucked away 
in a closed file, there are those who 
grew up in his period of service who 
can look back with a dawning recog- 
nition that there was a man who 
really knew how to lead, to persuade, 
to shape, to build. He left his monu- 
ment in better fields and better lives 

For a wise man—who helped us to 
use our own reasons to persuade 
ourselves to achieve better goals 
this was enough. He smiled, and 
nodded, and listened his way to re- 
sults.—End 

* 


County Agent Receives Award 
W. Dale Brown, Otsego county ag- 
ricultural agent, Cooperstown, N.Y., 
received a $1000 scholarship for spe- 
cial studies in the fields of benefit 
to the dairy industry. Working with farm youth is high on the list of activities of the Spencer 
The award was made by J. Stanley Agronomy Team. Here Chief Agronomist Proctor Gull explains the Spencer 
Earl, president, New York Artificial Efficient Corn Growing Program.” 
Breeders’ Cooperative, Inc 
Brown received a leave-of-absence 
and enrolled at Cornell University to | e 
pursue research work in animal hus- encer ronomists 
bandry dealing with analysis of dairy 


type appraisal. He will return to his 


Are There! 


Directs Experiment Stations Te help yeu promote better agri- thle 

Effective April 1, John S. Carver, | culeure is the aim of members of service by writing for the teaching 
Washington State College, became | ¢he Agronomy Section of Spencer aids described below. For these 
acting dines tor of the eight megpirsiratgg in Chemical Company. These experi- aids, or for further information 
experiment stations in the state. He . about the Spencer Agronomy Pro 
succeeded Mark T. Buchanan, direc- enced agronomists are at your setv- gram, send coupon or writ« : Spen 
tor, who for the next two years will | i¢¢ to help you in your work with cer Chemical Company, Dwight 
head up the college’s intercollege ex- | vo-ag students. Building, Kansas City 5, Mo. 
change program in Lahore, Pakistan 

Carver will become eligible for re- 
tirement upon completion of this new 
assignment, having served 33 years as 
chairman of the Department of Poul- 
try Science. 


This new booklet has been prepared b Four new 35 mm. slide sets 
Spencer Agronomists as a teaching aid. available. Each 

It is available in quantity (without slides and an 
charge) to Vo-Ag teachers to assist in Available for 
their work, Just mail coupon below. pastures, Midwest pastures. Specify date 


set contains 
accompanying script 
corn, cotton Southeast 


Copies 
of booklet 
Alternate date 


Corn M.W. Pastures 


Cotton S.E. Pastures 


NAME 
This is a new auger bunk feeder, fully SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
automatic, that will distribute feed in pre- : tds 
determined amounts evenly 606A Dwight Building 
the length of a feed bunk. It is available Kansas City 5, Missouri ADDRESS 
with or without a power unit. For more 
information, write to Lundell Manufac- TOWN 
turing Company, Cherokee, Ia. 
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Uses Weekly Newsletter 


D. F. Bredthaeur, county agri- 
cultural agent, Refugio county, 
Texas, does an outstanding pub- 
lic relations job. 


He keeps the press, radio, and TV 
in his county and area informed of 
agricultural happenings, events and 
activities and does it in a very thor- 
ough way each week. 

Bredthaeur, former secretary -treas- 
urer of the Texas County Agricultural 
Agents Association, writes a weekly 
news letter of from two to five mime- 
ographed legal-size pages. He mails 
it each Monday, not only to the 
county papers, radio and TV stations, 
but to the area ones as well. It also 
goes to the state and national legis- 
lators representing that county in 
order that they too may know what 
is happening in the field of agricul- 
ture in Refugio county. 


fowans Buy Farm 

Martin T. Poe, Lyon county, 
lowa, county extension director, 
is the main spark plug in his 
county to complete the drive for 
raising funds to purchase an ex- 
perimental farm in Northwest 
Iowa. 


Lyon county was the first of 10 
counties to raise their quota of $50,- 
000 set by farm leaders to purchase 
about 160 acres of farm land to be 
managed by the State Experiment 
Station at Iowa State College. Non 
profit shares of $10 were sold to raise 
the funds. 

Experimental work on crops and 
soils will be conducted on the farm. 
A 40-acre tract has been purchased to 
start experimental work this spring. 
The remainder of the farm which will 
be different soil types in the area, will 
be purchased soon. 


What Do Farmers Say? 


Eighteen Iowa County Extension 
Directors are serving 4s corre- 
spondents for the State Exten- 
sion Information Office. 


The 18 county workers will weekly 
report to the state office questions that 
have been asked by farmers during 
the week. These questions will assist 
the state information office in prepar- 
ing timely articles for daily papers, 
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features for radio and TV shows. It is 
intended to keep information timely 
in the state releases. 

The 18 county extension directors to 
serve as these correspondents for the 
first six-week period are: Max Sauer- 
bry, Spencer Williams, Edgar Dorow, 
Aaron Bowman, Frank Lown, Arlie 
Pierson, W. H. Brown, Paul Watts, 
Dwight Brown, Dick Pulse, Gress 
Rogers, Norman Goodwin, Donald 
Shirk, Robert Dowling, Dale Studt, 
Jim Goode, MacLyn LaRue and Harry 
Codlin. 

Eighteen more county extension di- 
rectors will serve in this capacity the 
next six weeks, 


Paul H. Margolf, right, Pennsylvania State 
University, is explaining the “new look” 
in broilers to Phil Sellers, Allegheny 
county agent. The photo was snapped at 
a recent Food News Workshop held in 
the Pittsburgh, Pa., metropolitan area. 


Appoint New Agent 
Kasmier W. Sala, New Eagle, 
Washington county, Pa., has 
been assigned to the position of 
assistant county agent in Fayette 
county, Pa. 


Sala was reared on a farm and re- 
ceived a Bachelor of Science degree in 
agriculture at the commencement 
exercises, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, on January 30. He majored in 
agricultural economics at the Univer- 
sity. 

In Fayette County, he will be asso- 
ciated with County Agent R. E. Car- 
ter with offices in the County Building, 
Uniontown. In this Southwestern 
area he will be under the supervision 
of the Assistant Director, Paul L 
Edinger. 


Radio, Agents Cooperate 
April, 1956, marked the fifth 
anniversary that five agents in 
southwest Missouri have partic- 
ipated in a round-robin radio 
program on KFSB 


Agents who have been with the pro- 
gram since it started include Virgil 
Sapp, Ray Graham, Bill Howe, Robert 
Kelley, and C. E. Rickett. Several 
other agents now take part in the pro- 
gram, including an agent from south- 
east Kansas. Six agents participate 
in a daily program and two other 
agents have programs at other times 

When plans for the program were 
being set up, the management of 
KFSB sponsored a dinner meeting for 
all agents taking part. It worked out 
so well, they have been having a 
similar dinner meeting every three 


Officers of the National and Georgia State Associations of County Agricultural Agents 
discussed Agricultural Extension Service work recently at the 4-H Club Center, Rock 
Eagle Park, Ga., before the National leaders left for Washington and a conference with 


congressmen and U. 8. 


Department of Agriculture officials. Left to right are George 


Kessler, Valdosta, state secretary; Cecil Johnson, 4-H leader in charge of State Center; 
Leonard Kerr, Memphis, Tenn., Association policies chairman; E. N. Stephens, Escambia 


Florida, 
Director: 


county, 


Regional Fletcher Farrington, 


Max 
Dadeville, 


relationships chairman; 


McDonald, Tallulah, 
Ala., national 


La., Southern 
president; 8S. C. 


Gunnels, Clarkesville, state vice president; Sanders Mercer, Sandersville, state presi- 
dent, and Joe Johnson, Reidsville, state vice president. 
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ATTENTION: Poultry Raisers 


antibiotics 
just dont have 
land the knockout punch 


against disease 


You know how it is with prize fighters. Lack of “reach”, AUREOMYCIN builds your poultry dollars because it 
punch or staying power floors many a promising comer. delivers the knockout punch. AUREOMYCIN gets into 
the chick’s body tissues ~ is more effective against more 
disease organisms than any other antibiotic ~— has the 
Let’s consider the narrow-range or so-called “selective” staying power to doa thorough job! 

antibiotics — penicillin, streptomycin and bacitracin. 
These are the antibiotics with restricted activity. 


Same thing is true of antibiotics. 


That’s why many poultrymen throughout the country 


feed AUREOMYCIN all the way! 
Two of these (streptomycin and bacitracin). just don’t 


have the “reach” to get into a chick's body tissues and get 
at the great variety of mixed diseases that may be there. 


One of these (penicillin) has the “reach” but attacks only 
a few disease organisms and lacks staying power. 


ve gh ye ay pay $ Speciai 

So, even though you may pay $4 to $10 less per ton for Chiortetracyctine 
. feeds containing “high levels” of these antibiotics — you (AUREOMYCIN) 

won't be “saving”. You'll be paying for “high level anti If it’s on the tag—it's in the sor POULTRY 
biotic effect without getting it. You'll be risking losses bag! Look at the tag on the high 
bec ause you won t be ge tting full protection against CRD, tolla what entibietic you're 
Blue Comb, Nonspecific Enteritis and other chroni: getting, how much antibiotic, eine 


diseases. and what it will do, 


Directions f for use 


strongest, widest-range antibiotic: AUREOMYCIN 


Chlortetracycline at “high levels” 


It actually costs you less in the long run to depend on the 


Be sure ...with good poultry feeds that contain 
“high levels” of the world’s greatest disease-fighter: 


ORTETR 


ae! 


AMERICAN CYANAMIO COMPANY | ANIMAL FEEO MOCKEFELLER 
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BOTH TELL 


HOW TO WIN 


GRAIN 
SANITATION 
BATTLE 
WITH 

INSECTS 


mm color 
entitled, “The Hungry 
de” and is 18 minutes long. 
tell the fascinating and 
educational story of how to_ 
conquer the [pro lem of insect 
infestation in stored grain and 
meet the challenge of the new 
grain. sanitation standards, with 
new li grain protectant © 
AKOTE. Both are 


CHEMICAL COMPANY | 

tetmawe ~O tamtes 


DOUGLAS CHEMICAL CO. 
620 East 16th Ave., North Kansas City, Mo. 


C) Send me copies of free booklet. 


{] Yes, I would like to see the movie, “The Hungry Horde.” Send reservation information. 


Address 


City State 
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NO COST+NO OBLIGATION MAIL COUPON TODAY | 


Agents at a regular KFSB quarterly meet- 
ing gather round to make a tape record- 
ing. Agents and their counties are: stand- 
ing (\-r) C. E. Rickett, McDonald county; 
John Cary, Cherokee county, Kansas; Ross 
Weaver, Barton county, Robert Kelley, 
Barry county; Bill Howe, Newton county, 


| and W. R. Bock, Dade county. Seated: 


Virgil Sapp, Jasper county; Leonard 
Brown, KFSB farm director, and Ray Gra- 
ham, Lawrence county 


months for five years. The dinners 


| now include the agents, Joplin busi- 


nessmen, and other agricultural lead- 
ers, 

Bill Clark, manager of KFSB, feels 
these dinners have paid off in good 
will and better understanding between 


| agents and station staff. The dinners 
| are informal and agents enjoy them- 


selves thoroughly 

A highpoint of these programs is the 
making of a half-hour tape recording 
in which each of the agents give a re- 
port of current happenings in his 
county. The station uses this record- 
ing in addition to the regular pro- 


| grams. Three agents haven't missed 


one of these quarterly meetings since 
they were started 

All the agents use a tape recorder 
to prepare their broadcasts. They 
take care of emergencies by having a 
spare tape at the station. Several of 
the agents taking part in this regional 
type program also have programs on 
their local radio stations.—End 


John Newlander, Vermont Agricultural 
Experiment Station anima! nutrition spe- 
clalist, was honored recently by Vermont's 
County Agricultural Agents Association. 


| Newlander (left) is shown as he received 


a framed certificate from Robert L. Carl- 
son (right), Chitenden County Agent. Dean 
J. E. Carrigan, University of Vermont 
College of Agriculture looks on. The award 
was made in recognition of Newlander's 
service to the county agents and to the 
dairymen of Vermont. 
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Better Farming Methods 
Salutes 


William R. Essick 


Vo-Ag Teacher 
Lawrence, Kans. 


37 years of service 


@ THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS of im- 

pressions and changes fill the 
memory of William R. (Bill) Essick 
since he came to Lawrence, Kans., as 
a vocational agriculture instructor in 
the fall of 1919. His first vo-ag classes 
were housed in the old Salvation 
Army building. Four years later, a 
room was made available in the Law- 
rence High School. 

In 1924, Essick and his vo-ag stu- 
dents started their first “Ag Club,” 
That was five years prior to the be- 
ginning of the present Future Farmers 
of America organization. The local 
FFA chapter, known as the Jayhawk 
FFA Chapter, was chartered under his 
direction in 1931. 

As a fitting tribute to his long years 
of service he was honored at the 24th 
annual Father and Son Banquet held 
in the new Lawrence High School. 
Over 700 farm boys had passed under 
his direct supervision. It was not sur- 
prising that the cafeteria was filled 
with FFA boys, their dads, former 
FFA students, guests from Kansas 
State College, and other friends. 

Essick was presented with a bound 
volume of letters ef appreciation re- 
ceived from former students. Some 40 
members of his 37 graduating classes 
commented upon the good times and 
valuable instruction they had received 
in Essick’s vo-ag classes 

A typical comment was: “Bill was 
more like a Dad to us than a teacher.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Essick also received a 
set of luggage from “their” former 
students. 

Long active in the KVA and KVAA, 
Essick’s response to these tributes 
was: “I am proud to have been a 
vocational agriculture teacher all 
these years and if I had it to do over 
again I would make the same decision. 
People don’t change in one generation 
but the environment of the average 
farm youth has changed a great deal 
since I began teaching. Two or three 
decades ago, the farm boys came to 
school on horses or bicycles, or if they 
lived too far from town they either 
stayed in town for the entire school 
week or they didn’t come at all.” 

Is it any wonder then that with men 
of ability such as Essick’s training our 
farm youth, America has farm sur- 
plusses rather than farm shortages? 
And which would you prefer—as if 
there was any doubt!”—Roy Cropp 


Our DESIGN 


gives you more 


Cooling Surface! 


The Steinhorst curves 

give you more cooling surface 
under less milk... more efficient 
cooling, faster cooling and more 
economy in operation, It may 
cost you a little more to own a 
Steinhorst Bulk Cooler because 
they cost more to produce, but 
the little extra brings you many 
returns year after year! 


DIRECT EXPANSION 
SELF-CONTAINED COOLER 


Available in 150, 200, 300 and 
al we 


Also available tor Remote Unit 
installation in te 1000 gallon 


sive 


EMIL STEINHORST & SONS, Inc. 
DEPT. 76-ND * UTICA 3, NEW YORK 


Stace 1908! 
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NITROGEN 
for rapid growth 
PHOSPHORIC ACID 
for maturity and yield 
POTASH 
for health and quality 
CALCIUM 
for sturdy plants 
SULFUR 


for vigor and tone 


MAGNESIUM 
for color and snap 


LOWEST COST 


Crop 


FOR BETTER YIELDS—FOR HIGHER SOIL FERTILITY 


Royster’s 6 plant food guarantee 
insures a 6-course balanced diet 
for all crops, all soils 


Dollar for dollar, pound for pound—there isn't a better ferti- 
lizer sold than Royster. Top-quality in every respect, no other 
single item the farmer buys returns more profit per dollar in- 
vested . . . Compared to other farm outlays, the dollar spent 
for Royster's balanced diet of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash ... plus calcium, sulfur and magnesium,is the farmers 
hardest-working dollar. Faced with declining prices, further 
soil exhaustion—farmers more than ever will need a high- 
quality fertilizer like time-tested Royster. 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


22 factories and 15 sales offices 
conveniently located to serve 
farmers in 20 states 
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Better Farming Methods 
Salutes 


T. Y. Williford 


County Agent 
Bolivar County, Mississippi 


39 years of service 


@ “WHEN FOLKS FIND OUT that 

you are honest, sincere and inter- 
ested in their problems, they will work 
with you.” 

So says County Agent T. Y. Willi- 
ford, Bolivar county, Mississippi. He 
has served continuously in this county 
for the past 31 of his over 39 years in 
extension. 

“Extension work is a form of mis- 
sionary work. You've got to love peo- 
ple and get a kick out of seeing people 


| progress. 


“If we have had any success in ex- 


| tension,” he continues, “it has been in 


getting people to do things rather than 
doing them ourselves. Sometimes it 


| takes years to develop local leadership 


in a community. But if you will work 


| with the right fellow and get him 


going, he'll gradually get the com- 
munity lined up.” 

During the past three decades, Wil- 
liford has seen the farm income rise 
from five and a fourth million to 40 
million dollars for his Delta county 
beside the Mississippi River. He has 
seen and helped a one-crop cotton 


| economy shift to a diversity of cotton, 


corn, rice, soybeans, beef cattle, dairy- 


| ing, hogs, and sheep. Twenty years 


ago the only livestock in the county 
was mules, which mechanization has 
since almost entirely displaced. 

A balanced agriculture with em- 
phasis on proper land-use is the broad 
principle which this veteran county 
agent has successfully taught the 
farmers of his county. He is widely 
recognized for his leadership in the 
management of both temporary and 
permanent grazing. 

Williford, with the help of a few 
leaders, organized the Bolivar county 
Farm Bureau. For a number of years 
this was the largest county Farm 
Bureau in the United States, and still 
leads its state in membership. Im- 
portant national farm policy, espe- 
cially in regard to cotton, has origi- 
nated from Bolivar county in recent 
years. 

A weekly newspaper column, known 
for its humor as well as practical in- 
formation, has always been a part of 


| this county agent’s work. He finds that 
| he effectively reaches a lot of people 


this way. His column appears regu- 
larly in the three weekly newspapers 
of his county and in a Delta-wide 


| weekly farm paper. Somewhat unique 
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Willard G. 
service as 4-H club agent in Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, and New Hampshire was 
honored by fellow 4-H club agents and 
state extension service personnel in New 


Patton, veteran of 24 years of 


Hampshire at a testimonial banquet be- 
fore leaving the state to begin an assign- 
ment overseas in Nepal. Presenting a gift 
to Mr. and Mrs. Patton is Winnifred 
Rourke, president, New Hampshire 4-H 
Club Agents Association, as V. W. Perkins 
(right), past president, watches. 


in broadcast time for educational radio 
in his weekly program over a local 
station on Sundays at 6:15 p.m 

He began his extension career in 
Toombs county, Georgia, in 1917, after 
a year in Florida with the Bureau of 
Plant Industry. Later he served in 
Warren county, Georgia, and in Panola 
county, Mississippi, before accepting 
his present position. In 1937 he re- 
ceived the distinguished service award 
of the National Association of County 
Agricultural Agents. He has long been 
a member of Epsilon Sigma Phi. All of 
the time that he has lived in Cleve- 
land, the county seat of Bolivar 
county, he has been active in the Pres- 
byterian church, where he has served 
as Sunday School superintendent and 
as a deacon. For over 25 years he has 
been active in Rotary Club, and has 
been an Exchange Club president 

Williford has influenced a number 
of boys to study agriculture at Missis- 
sippi State College. 

Emphasizing to newer workers the 
importance of guarding against any 
pretenses, he says, “You don’t fool the 
people; so don’t try.”"—D. B. Rosen- 
krans, Jr., Extension Editor, Missis- 
sippi State College 


* 


Soybean verge Placing 
(Correct placing 3-1-4-2) 


Number three is pure, good color, 
and uniform in size. 

Number one is pure in variety, but 
has a few cracked and checked seed- 
coats, and several weathered beans. 

Number four, while pure in variety, 


shows a number of split beans, 
cracked and broken seed coats, 
weathered, and other crop seeds 
(corn). 

Number two is an easy last, show- 
ing disease (purple stain), other 
variety (Manchu), weathered, split 


beans, and broken seedcoats. 


MILK MAY BE 
POURED OR PIPED 


says 


Mr. CHRIS BORTUGNO 


Stuyvesant Falls, N.Y 


NTO THE COOLER 


| 


Model Shown is DKS - 


300 (300 gations) 


DARI-KOOL'S ICE-BANK 
AND GLACIAL WATERFALL 
ASSURE FAST, ECONOMI- 


CAL COOLING 


“MY DARI-KOOL HAS MADE | 
MORE MONEY FOR ME THAN 
FIVE GOOD COWS .... it's the 


best piece of equipment | 


ever bought"’ 


Also available in 100 
and 700 galion capacities 


150, 200, 250, 400 


Milk is cooled to below 38 


in le 


the 
side walls, 


inner milk tank 
retards the 


DARI-KOOL tanks are 


The ICE-BANK Cooler that 
Outperforms them All! 


MILK CANS 
AND CAN 

HANDLING | 


Cools Milk Fast and Economically 
— and NEVER FREEZES Milk 


$s than ‘ 
—assuring a lower bacteria count and better milk 


} DARI-KOOL tanks are much easier to c! 


an be 


with its moist, refs gerated 


formation of milk stone 


stainless steel 


out (not painted black iron). The rugged 10 gaug: 
steel frame and bulge-proof milk tank assure a 
curate calibration and correct payment for the milk 


DARI-KOOLs are electronically calibrated 


Cutaway drawing shows how 


DARI-KOOLS 


bottom of milk tank 


serve ice bonk assures on ample 


ice-cold glacial 
waterfall flows down all sides and 
A targe re 


guaranteed DARI-KOOL- 
bulk milk cooler. 


supply of ice-woter. Milk is cooled 
faster than by any other method 


Leo 


Send for new booklet 


DARI-KOOL's are sold 


and serviced every 
where. See your near 
by decler today or ma 
coupon for facts oa 
figures. 


od 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1444 E. Washington Ave., Madison 10, Wis., Dept. 90 


Please send — without obligation to me — complete 
information about DARI-KOOL Bulk Cooler 


Name 
Town ero 
County Stote 


“How to Choose the RIGHT Bulk Cooler’ 
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Compare them all and you'll choose a farm-prover 
America’s 
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MEETS ALL 3-A SANITARY STANDARDS 
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Bulk Milk Coolers 


By Karl L. Arnold 


University of Vermont 


@ DAIRY FARMERS and farm lead- 

ers are discussing vigorously the 
relative merits and faults of the direct 
expansion and the ice bank types of 
bulk milk coolers 

Actually both types cool milk satis- 
factorily. In most cases, the reliability 
of the dealer and the quality of service 
available are more important to the 
farmer than the type of cooler 


Use Less Electricity 


Practically all studies have shown 
that direct expansion use 
fewer kilowatt of electricity 
than ice bank coolers. Typical figures 
are one kwh or a little less per 100 
pounds of milk for direct expansion 
machines and one and one-fourth kwh 
per 100 pounds for ice bank machines. 

These figures taken alone imply 
that the direct expansion coolers are 
cheaper to operate. The studies often 
emphasize this impression by assuming 
a certain price per kilowatt hour and 
then showing a definite difference in 
annual cooling costs. Such figures can 
be very deceiving 


coolers 
hours 


The small compressors on ice bank 
machines are usually air cooled, Be- 
cause of their larger compressors, di- 
rect expansion machines frequently 
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Ice 


Bank? 
To help you 


or 


Direct 


Expansion? 


inform your 


Jarmers. here are compara- 


tive facts on each ly pe 


are water cooled. This alone accounts 
for much of the difference in power 
consumption. The saving in kilowatt 
hours due to water cooling is greatest 
in warm weather when many water 
supplies are low. Water cooling re- 
quires about one gallon of water per 
minute per horsepower of the com- 
pressor motor. j 


Condenser Costs Vary 


The owner of an ice bank cooler 
could reduce his power consumption 
by replacing his air cooled condenser 
with a water cooled one, but when he 
does this he introduces other costs. 


The water cooled condenser is more 
expensive to buy. It requires more 
maintenance. It requires plumbing 
connections, It requires an abundant 
water supply and water pumping 
costs. It has a shorter life and if the 
water is corrosive its life may be quite 
short. It dumps down the drain the 


Into the cooier 
goes the milk. 
Either type of 
bulk milk cooler 
will cool milk sat- 
isfactorily. 


heat taken milk. In cold 
weather, the extra cost of heating the 
milkhouse because of this 
than the annual 
kilowatt hours 


from the 


may more 


balance saving in 


Check Wiring Needs 
Direct 

much 

coolers 


expansion coolers require 
wiring than ice bank 
their compressor 
motors are about three times as large. 

A 230 volt, one horsepower motor 
uses about 6.5 amperes. A comparable 
three horsepower motor uses 17 am- 
peres. Wiring that is adequate for a 
can type cooler will also be adequate 
for an ice bank the same 
capacity but may be quite inadequate 
for a direct expansion coole 


heavier 
because 


cooler of 


Since most farmers in a community 
usually milk at about the same time 
of day, the direct expansion coolers 
will have their large motors on the 


power line simultaneously. Particu- 


The young man in the pictures is Paul Miller, 1953 Vermont 
and New England Green Pastures Essay Contest winner. He 
is shown inspecting the measuring stick on his father's bulk 


milk cooler. 
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They all do better under Rustproof, Heat- Reflective 
REYNOLDS ‘ALUMINUM 


CHICKENS 


Kentucky expert B.C.Chinn 
uses 40 houses like this in 
his “Sows Separate” system. 
He sends Durocs to market 
at well over 200 Ibs. in 5 
months! He says: “Hogs are 
more affected by tempera- 
ture extremes than are other 
animals. Without aluminum 
to keep the sows cool on hot 
days, it would be impossible 
to keep them confined as my 
system requires. And alumi- 
num houses are warmer in 
winter, too!” To this profit- 
boosting effect of aluminum, 


This is the aluminum-roofed JH 
barn at Texas A & M’s Blu- 
bonnet, Farm. 3 years of 
tests compared cattle under 
this roof with cattle under 
black-top. While no state- 
ments made here are to be 
taken as endorsement by 
Texas A & M of any prod- 
uct, test results definitely 
showed cooler temperatures 
and better weight gains un- 
der aluminum. In the 3-year 
period of testing, average The aluminum is now 5 years 
yearly gain was 10 Ibs. old...effective as the day 
greater per head under alu- installed.. 


Freeson of Riverside 
County, Cal., has 14 chicken 
houses like the above—312 
long, roofed mostly with 
Reynolds corrugated. He 
says: “In a 6-day heat wave, 
temperatures up to 110°, a 
neighbor lost 5,000 birds. We 
did not lose one. In my opin 
ion the heat reflectivity of 
aluminum prevented loss. 
Tests at chickens’ level 
showed aluminum 8° cooler 


-never painted,” 


add its cost-cutting advan 
tage...no painting. See your 
Reynolds Aluminum dealer 


minum. In one 140-day feed 
test period, weight gain was 
greater by 25 lbs. per head! 


Reynolds Metals Company 
Building Products Division 


Louisville 1, Kentucky 


LATEST BUILDING PLANS ... FROM REYNOLDS FARM INSTITUTE 


REYNOLDS FARM INSTITUTE, P. O. Box 1800, Lovisville 1, Ky 


| enclose $ for plans of buildings checked 


() 26’ x 60’ or [ | 40’ « 60 
Pole Cattle Shed $1 
52’ x 60’ Pole Barn 


C) “Sow House $ .25 
(_) Portable Hog Shelter 25 


24' « 160’ Southers 
Cage Layer 
4-Pen Farrowing House 2s 10.000.Bird Pole 
30° x 32’ Corn Crib [] *L- Shaped Cattle Shed Broiler House 
] *Double Corn Crib 16'« 20’ Cattle Shelter { 1,500.Bird Pole 
) *Corn Crib, Granary [] 20° x 60’ Pole Lean-to laying House 
Shaded Self Feeder 8’ 10’ Portable 
| | Complete Dairy Unit Range Shelter 
Pole Lumber Sheds 40° « 60’ Pole Utility « 40’ Machinery 
*Two-Cor Garage 


[ 
[ 
[ 


| Frame or! | Pole Flue 


Cured Tobacco Barn 


Building 1 Center 
Check here [ ] for FREE Catalog of Building Plans 


NAME 
INSTITUTE 
ADDRESS 
See “FRONTIER,” Reynolds great dramatic series, 


Sundays, NBC-TV Network yours county 


*Midwest Plan Service 
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CASTRATION 
SAFE... SURE... EASY 


BURDIZZO 


BLOODLESS CASTRATOR 


USED SUCCESSFULLY 
OVER 30 YEARS. YOU GET 
@ Minimum growth 
set back 
@ No hemorrhage 
@ Minimum surgical 
shock 
septic infection 
@ No maggots 
sare — eves @ No screw worms 
Ask your dealer for the original blood- 
less castrator made by La “Burdizzo” 
Co., Turin, Italy 
BE SURE IT'S STAMPED 
WITH THE WORD 


easy 


BURDIZZO 


Full-Color 
Livestock Pictures 


You can order from Better Farm- 
ing Methods full-color livestock 
pictures printed on heavy 8% x 
11% inch enamel stock. Each pic- 
ture is suitable for framing. Ideal 
for use in ag classroom, 4-H club 
room or office. 


Following pictures are available: 


Brown Swiss Cow 
Jersey Bull and Cow 
Guernsey Bull and Cow 
Holstein Bull and Cow 
Duroe Gilt 

Hampshire Sow 
Berkshire Sow 
Hampshire Ram 
Columbia Ram 

Angus Bull 

Hereford Bull 

Polled Hereford Bull 
Shorthorn Bull 
Shorthorn Cow 

Milking Shorthorn Cow 
Percheron Horse 
Milking Shorthorn Bull 
Hereford Cow 


15 cents each 
Complete set of 18, $2.50 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 
Ne C.0.D. orders, please 


Order from 


Better Farming Methods 
Mount Morris, 


Book For Poultry Raisers 
“A. B. C. of Poultry Raising” 


By J. H. Florea of Poultry Tribune, A com- 
plete guide for beginner or expert. By means 
of many photographs, diagrams, and non- 
technical inetructions, it explains every de- 
tail from building your firat coop to dressing 
the fowl! for food. 206 pages, cloth binding, 
well illustrated Price $3.00 


Better Farming Methods, Mount Morris, Ill. 
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Iee Bank 
vs. 
Direct Expansion 


lee bank bulk milk coolers are 
essentially the same as the can 
coolers that dairymen have been 
using for many years. A large 
tank with an agitator in it merely 
substituted for the cans as the 
milk container. The tank is cooled 
by ice water just as are the cans 
in the can type. Except for the 
milk agitator, it operates and be- 
haves just like our old can coolers. 

Direct expansion coolers omit 
the water and the water circulat- 
ing pump. The evaporator is in 
contact with the milk tank and 
cools the tank directly. This 
means that heat must be handled 
by the refrigerating machine as 
fast as it is taken from the milk 
and more delicate and complicated 
controls are required. 


larly in the evening, this may coincide 
with the normal peak load on the 
power line. 

Ice bank machines contribute much 
less to this peak load and may be 
wired so that the compressors do not 
run at all during such peaks. 


Consumer Pays Power Costs 
The power supplier’s costs increase 
as the peak loads increase and de- 


| crease as peak loads decrease. In one 


| 
| 
| 


way or another these costs must be 
collected from consumers. 

This may be done in a variety of 
ways. Bulk milk coolers are still few 


| enough so that most power suppliers 


have ignored them and spread the 


No cooler is a substitute for cleanliness. 
Bulk cooling may mean better quality 
milk, but only if everything is kept clean. 


costs over all consum: 
continue this practice 

A few are already putting owners 
of direct expansion coolers on special 
higher rates. Some put farmers on de- 
mand rates or comme! 
the farm peak load reach: 
point regardless of 
which causes the peak. Direct expan- 
sion coolers often raise the farm load 
to this peak. 

Often power suppliers are offering 
the owners of ice bank coolers their 
special low off-peak rate providing the 
coolers are wired so that the compres- 
sors cannot run at the tin 
load on the power line 


Some 


| rates when 
a certain 


equipment 


e of the peak 


Need Motor Protection 


Few bulk coolers have in- 
stalled with adequate over-load and 
low-voltage protection for the motors 
The usual practice is to put fuses or 
circuit breakers in the branch wiring 
circuit. Since all bulk coolers have at 
least two motors and some have four 
or five, these fuses or circuit breakers 
must be large enough for all of them 
and the individual moto: 
tection. 

The inability of ordinary 
protect motors also is ign 
tect motors, the wirir 
must be altered so there is a 
separate time-delay fuse or 
breaker for each motor 


been 


lack pro- 
fuses to 
To pro- 

of the cooler 
that 


circuit 


Until more manufacturers of bulk 
coolers and electricians do something 
about this problem, we can expect an 
unnecesarily high number of 
failures.—End 


moto! 


* 


Lederle Labs Make Grants 


Research grants totalling $30,000 
have been made to six universities by 
the Lederle 
American Cyanamid C: 
study one of the major di 
lems affecting the nation’s four and 
one-half billion dollar poultry 
try. Known as “chronic respiratory 
disease,” the disease is largely 
by organisms which resemble 
responsible for pleuro-pneumonia 


Division, 
mpany, to 


Laboratories 
ease prob- 
indus- 


aused 


those 


Universities receiving 
are: The University of 
University of Connecticut; University 
of Delaware; University of Ilinois; 
University of Maine; and the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire. The studies 
seek to determine all the causative 
factors in chronic respiratory disease 
(CRD), methods of 


ways to eradicate it 


the grants 


California: 


detection, and 


* 


If you can’t get away for a vaca- 
tion, you can get the same feeling 
by staying home and tipping 
every third person you see. 
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Better Farming Methods 
Salutes 


J.C. Hedge 


County Agent 
Mahoning County, Ohio 


40 years of service 


@ AGRICULTURE AND INDUS- 

TRY are next door neighbors in 
Ohio. Doing county agent work in the 
big town counties of the Buckeye state 
has some peculiar problems. 

J. C. Hedge, Ohio’s senior agent in 
point of service, has worked for 40 
years in big city counties with his 
headquarters in or near Akron and 
Youngstown. Akron is the rubber 
center of Ohio and the United States 
Youngstown is a big steel center. 

Farms in Summit and Mahoning 
counties, where Hedge has been agent 
since 1916, have markets in the door- 
yard, so to speak. That proximity to 
market and Hedge’s appreciation for 
the importance of economics in exten- 
sion work had a lot to do with his 
leadership in getting dairy marketing 
and fruit and vegetable marketing 
under farmer direction in the early 
days of county agent work. 

Dairy farmers marketing in 
Youngstown have one of the strong 
bargaining type cooperatives in Ohio. 
Hedge took an active interest in this 
organization from his first 
service in Mahoning county (1923). 

Mahoning county and the adjoining 
Columbiana county lead in the pro- 
duction of apples in the state. Hedge 
and Floyd Lower, extension agent in 
Columbiana county, worked as a team 
to promote cooperative storage for 
apples at Greenford, O. 

Both agents have uniform programs 
for improving practices in potato 
growing. They worked together to 
promote an egg and poultry marketing 
cooperative on the border between the 
two counties. 

Hedge can take a lot of credit for 
two outstanding building projects: (1) 
One of the largest and most modern 
Grange halls in Ohio; and (2) excel- 
lent buildings for 4-H club work on 
the Mahoning county fairgrounds. 

He served as president of the Ohio 
County Agents Association and of the 
National Association of County Agri- 
cultural Agents. 

As an undergraduate in the College 
of Agriculture, Ohio State University, 
Hedge won his Varsity O in track. He 
received his bachelor’s degree here in 
1911 and his master’s in 1929. He 
served as county agent in Summit 
county from 1916 to 1923 and in Ma- 
honing county from 1923.—C. F. 
Christian, Ohio State University 
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YEARS AHEAD IN DEPENDABILITY, 
DESIGN AND PERFORMANCE! 


NEW 


DE LAVAL | 


SPEEDWAY 
BULK COOLER 


means easier 
pouring, easier cleaning. 


NEW LOW f 


SIMPLE CONTR one electrical 
connection to power supply 


makes installation easy. 


HEAVY DUTY SELF-SEAL COVER — 
torsion bar suspension provides 
finger-tip cover handling. 


NG 


THE OB LAVAL GEPARATOR COMPANY New « 


DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO. 201 £ 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., DEPT. 4-F 


Without obligation send me 
specifications on De Loval Bulk Coolers 


Neme_ 
Town. 


Speedway Bulk 
Cooler comes in three models 

with 180-and 250-gallon capaci 
ties*, for every-day or every 


other-day pickup factory- 


sealed refrigeration system 
fully automatic operation 


Here is a new bulk milk cooler that has 
in back of it the longest, most prac- 
tical dairy know-how in Americal... 
De Laval! 


From start to finish, it is created to give 
you the most dependable, most effi 
cient bulk cooler built . . . to provide 
you with exclusive features that mean 
less work .. . better protection . 
waste. Everything in it is designed to 
put more profits in your pocket! 


no 


Right now... mail the coupon below and 
get the full story of this new De Laval 
Speedway Bulk Cooler. Do it today! 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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AG CHEMICALS 
I—It's Time to Weed 


And if you weed chemically, it saves 
labor and adds to your profit. That's why 
these booklets from the Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Company will be of 
specific interest to agricultural leaders 
and their work in helping farm people. 
Copies are available to you for the ask- 
ing 

A-—Crag Herbicide Kills Weed Seeds 

as They Sprout 

B—Weed Control in Peanuts 

C.-Cut Grass Weeding Costs in Sugar 

Beets 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 1A, 1B, 1C 


2—ORTHO Booklets 


Several booklets have been placed at 
the disposal of ag leaders by the Cali- 
fornia Spray-Chemical Corporation. They 
deal with pest control and chemical safe- 
ty plus a chart that will be useful in 
your work. Circle the appropriate num- 
bers today 

A--Livestock Pest Book 

B.-Livestock Pocket Guide 

Chart 
C.-Educational Insert on the Safe Use 
of Chemicals 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 2A, 2B, 2C 


Gestation 


3—VAPAM Bulletins 


Stauffer offers a number of informa- 
tion bulletins in “question and answer” 
form on VAPAM for soil fumigation. This 
is a water-soluble chemical which per- 
mits convenient eradication of weeds and 
weed seeds from plant beds without the 
need for tarps or other special equipment. 
VAPAM is also a highly effective nemati- 
cide and soil fungicide 

A—VAPAM for Ornamentals 

B-—VAPAM for Turf Application 

C.-VAPAM for Vegetable Seed Beds 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 3A, 3B, 3C 


4—Chemicals from Naugatuck 


Here are booklets giving information 
on products from the U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany. Each of them bring late informa- 
tion for the use of ag leaders and each 
is free of charge to you 

A—Aramite Growers Handbook 
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-Duraset—20W Fruit 
mone for Lima Beans 
-Kill Weeds Before They Emerge 
Kill Quackgrass with MH-40 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 4A, 4B, 4C, 4D 


Setting Hor- 


5—Heptachlor 


The Velsicol Chemical Corporation is 
interested in ag leaders knowing all about 
their product, Heptachlor. This controls 
a host of insects, and has many uses in 
the agricultural field. Ag leaders are 
urged to circle this number on the postal 
card in order to receive more complete 
information concerning this product. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 5 


ANIMAL HEALTH 
6—-Aureomycin Info 


If you wish the latest information con- 
cerning Aureomycin and its use in poul- 
try and livestock feeding, the American 
Cyanamid Company has material avail- 
able to you. Certainly with the use and 
results obtained from this antibiotic, you 
will want full information for handy ref- 
erence when answering farmer questions. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 6 


7—Check Those Flies 


Fly season will soon be here, and farm- 
ers will begin asking questions on the 
control of this pest. Booklets from the 
American Scientific Laboratories will give 
information and be of help to you in 
counselling farmers on fly control. 

A—Banafly Diazinon Dry Bait 

B—Fly Control with Banafly Pyrenone 

Concentrate 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 7A, 7B 


8—Ptizer Products 


Chas. Pfizer & Company has several 
products that are available to ag leaders 
and of help to them in working with farm 
people. Each booklet is free for the ask- 
ing, each contains valuable information. 

A-—Story of Terramycin 

B—Pocket Guide to Control of Live- 

stock Diseases 

C—Controlling Plant Diseases with 

Agri-mycin 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 8A, 8B, 8C 


9—RBicillin Information 


Wyeth, Inc. has an excellent penicillin 
compound useful in the field of agricul- 
ture. Ag leaders should be informed on 
its use and application. That’s why these 
booklets will be of interest to you. Send 
for them today 

A—New Bicillin Injectable Forms 

B—Dosage Chart for Bicillin 

C—Prevention and Control of 

tious Mastitis 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 9A, 9B, 9C 


Infec- 


BUILDINGS 
10—Farm Roofing Manual 


That's the title of a handy 
booklet giving information 
tions for the proper selection and appli- 
cation of aluminum roofing and siding for 
all types of farm structure rhe booklet 
is available to ag leaders from the Alumi- 
num Company of America 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 10 


reference 
and sugges- 


11—Proper Hay Storage 


Hay season is always a difficult time 
for most farmers. Weather quite often 
intervenes and spoils good hay. That's 
why these booklets may be of some help, 
not in controlling the weather, but in 
promoting good haying practices. They 
are available from the American Sisal- 
kraft Corporation through this section 
A—How to Cut Hay Spoilage 
B—Sisalkraft Temporary Silos 
C-—-How to Protect Hay Stored Outside 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 11A, 11B, 11C 


12—Galvanized Roofing 


Roofing always presents problems, and 
the use of galvanized sheet 
some interest to farm Booklets 
from the American Zinc Institute give in- 
formation and help along these lines 

A—Facts About Galvanized Sheets 

B—Use Metallic Zinc Paint to Protect 

Metal Surfaces 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 12A, 12B 


may be of 


peopie 


Please! 
Sign your name 


Give your address 


On the postal card 


A 

Vy 
ff 

\\ 
B 
D 


13—Thermopane 


Would you like to know the uses of 
Thermopane in ag buildings? Then send 
for these booklets from the Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company that tell how 
they have been used successfully 
have added to farm profits 

A—Windows Increase Poultry Profits 

B—Windows Increase Profits 

Hogs and Sheep 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 13A, 13B 


and 


from 


14—Roofs and Sidewalls 


A good roof and sturdy sidewalls are 
important to any farm building. Products 
from the Ruberoid Company help achieve 
this goal. They would like to 
booklets explaining them 

A—How to Give Your Barn Sturdy 

Sidewalls 
B—Put the Sure in Wind Insurance 
C—Hurricanes Could Not Rip Off 
Tite-On Shingles 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 14A, 14B, 14C 


send you 


DAIRY 
15—Increase Milk Use 


It’s important to get people to drink 
more milk, especially children. That’s 
why Babson Bros. Company have put 
out a little pamphlet entitled “A Good 
Way to Get Youngsters to Drink More 
Milk”. You'll find it interesting—send for 
it today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 15 


16—Bulk Milk Cooler 


This is a practice that is gaining wide 
acceptance in the dairy field. More and 
more farmers are interested in this type 
of milk cooler and the installation of it 
on their farm. Two booklets from Dairy 
Equipment Company give facts concern 
ing their equipment and how it can be 
used to advantage by farmers. Would 
you like them? Then circle the correct 
number on the card 

A—Dari-Kool Bulk Milk Coolers 

B—Here is How to Select the Right 

Bulk Milk Cooler 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 16A, 16B 


17—Greater Milking Profits 


When it comes to milkers, 
formation and facts from the De 
Separator Company. Three booklets are 


consider in- 


Laval 


available to you, each with a 
and each containing helps 
A—High Profits from Better Milking 
B—De Laval Combine Catalog 
C—De Laval Milker Catalog 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 17A, 17B, 17C 


message 


FARM EQUIPMENT 
18—Tips on Sheep Shearing 


That's the title of a booklet available 
to ag leaders from the Sunbeam Corpora- 
tion. As you have boys preparing sheep 
projects for the show season later on, 
here is a booklet that will come in handy. 
Ask for it today 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 18 


19—Milk Equipment 


Stainless steel is used to a high degree 
in the manufacture of milk handling 
equipment. How to keep it clean and use 
it effectively is set forth in booklets from 
the U. S. Steel Corporation. They 
yours for the asking 

A—Bulk Handling of Milk with Stain- 

less Steel 

B—Proper Care and Cleaning of Stain- 

less Steel Milk Equipment 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 19A, 19B 


are 


20—Standby Equipment 


There is nothing more important than 
standby electric equipment on the farm 
in the event of emergency. A booklet en- 
titled “Standby Electric Power on Farms” 
discusses in detail the. need and efficiency 
of standby power, and compares the use 
of a tractor-driven generator to a com- 
plete engine-driven plant. D. W. Onan 
& Sons, Inc., have this available to ag 
leaders and you can receive it merely 
by asking. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 20 


FEEDS 
37—Feeds are Important 


Whether you raise rabbits or hogs, feed 
is an important ingredient. Therefore, you 
will find these booklets from Nutrena 
Mills of interest and help to you in your 
work with young and adult farmers 

A-—Modern Pork Production 

B—Rabbit Handbook 

C—High Efficiency Egg Production 

Plan 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 37A, 37B, 37C 


38—Stonemo Story 


That's the title of a booklet giving you 
the facts and information concerning the 
Stone Mountain Grit Company and the 
products it manufactures for agriculture 
You know grit is important, but some- 
times it’s necessary to explain this in de- 
tail to farm people. That's where this 
information will be of help. Send for your 
copy today 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 38 


These booklets are free. Request them by circling the 


FERTILIZER 


39—The Story of Phosphorus 


You may know all rut pl 
and its role in fertilize t again, her 
may be some facts that ive you 
ditional help. These booklets are availa 
from the International Mins & Cl 
ical Corporation and are yours for tl 
asking 


A—Phosphate Vital to Life 
B—Four Things You Should Knov 
About Phosph« ru 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 39A, 391 


10—Borax and Agriculture 


Borax is quite useful in agriculture 
and here are booklets from the Pacific 
Coast Borax Company that give 1 thi 
information. See how it is used in fer 


tilizer and how important it is to the { 
requirements of plant 
A-—Fertilizer Borate 
B—Polybor-2 
On the postal « l 
CIRCLE 40A, 40B 


IRRIGATION 


11—Sprinkler Maintenance 


It is important to know 
erly maintain an_irrigatior 
Therefore, these two booklet fro the 
Rainbird Sprinkler Manufacturi ( 
poration help an 
this area 

A—Sprinkler Irrigation Handbook 

B—Maintenance Manua 

On the postal ird 
CIRCLE 41A, 41B 


how t I 


will 


42—More Income Per Acre 

We have reviewed this book before, bu 
feel it is worth reviewir in bee 
of the information it cont It's the 
title of a very comprehensive booklet 
irrigation available to you from the 
Reynolds Metals Company. If you } 
not a copy in your fil rl ‘ ive 
yours to someone else, he n oppor 


tunity to get anothe: 
On the postal « 
CIRCLE 42 


SPRAYING 
13—Tee-Jet Nozzles 


Here is information about thi ine 
pray nozzles and acct pre 
of Spraying Systems (¢ 
have used these before and would 


additional information 


is new to you here } 


information 
On the pout is 
CIRCLE 43 


vet more 


numbers on the card. 
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Never the same— 


21—New Vertical Farming 


If you haven’t received a copy of 
the booklet put out by A. O. Smith 
Corporation, entitled “The Har- 
vestore Farm Profit Plan”, then by 
all means circle the appropriate 
number on the card today. Here is 
one of the best booklets we have 
seen for a long time, giving perti- 
nent information on efficient farm 
ing with the use of the modern Har 
vestore. The booklet was written by 
men formerly working in the ag 
leader field, and is meant to appeal 
directly and be of help to ag leader 
programs, 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 2 


22—How to Use Ammonia 


Here is a colorful pamphlet on the 
use of agricultural ammonia in pro 
ducing quality corn, available to you 
from the Agricultural Ammonia In 
stitute, An excellent piece contain 
ing much valuable information, with 
recommended practices that you will 
find of help and interest. Your copy 
awaits you. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 22 


23—Big-Size Soil Mover 


Here is pictured the new model 
Soil Mover from the Soil Mover 
Company. li has great flexibility, 
and is highly popular because the 
weight of the dirt load is supported 
by the four wheels, eliminating 
drawbar weight. Send for more com- 
plete information concerning this 
product by circling the appropriate 
number today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 23 


24—A Building Plans Booklet 


The Masonite Corporation has 
been instrumental in compiling and 
making available to ag leaders a 
very comprehensive booklet on the 
plans for farm buildings available 
from their company. Here you will 
find pertinent information about 
many different types of farm build- 
ings and how you can get complete 
plans for their erection 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 2 
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NEW Booklets and Products 


Watch for the change—Every month! 


25—Sprinkler Irrigation 


“They Tried Sprinkler Irrigation” 
is the title of an informative book- 
let available to ag leaders from Mar- 
low Pumps. Here you find informa- 
tion on irrigation facts plus stories 
and illustrations giving pertinent 
facts about an ever-increasing field 
in agriculture. Don’t miss receiving 
a copy of this booklet. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 25 


26—Galvanized Pig Trough 


Here is a new pig trough for feed 
and water that can be securely 
fastened to a wall, gate, or other up- 
right surface. To take it down for 
cleaning, lift it up. Want more in- 
formation about it? The Moorman 
Manufacturing Company will send it 
to you if you will circle the appro- 
priate number. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 26 


27—Easy on the Back 


The silo unloader can be easy on 
the back, and it won’t be long until 
farmers will begin thinking about 
this type of equipment. Here is in- 
formation on the line of silo unload 
ers made by Badger Northland, Ine. 
Send for your copy today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 27 


28—Grain Protectant 


Clean grain is a must for a pro- 
gressive and profitable farming en- 
terprise. It’s wastful to store grain 
and lose it through insect damage. 
Here is a bulletin by Douglas Chem- 
ical Company on their modern liquid 
grain protectant, Tetrakote, and how 
to use it to cut down this storage 
loss. Printed in two colors, the pam- 
phlet is interesting, educational, and 
will be of value to you. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 28 


29—Continental Engines 


When it comes to irrigation pump- 
ing units, be sure you receive this 
folder on Continental’s line of irri 
gation engines for pumping opera 
tions. They are available in L-P gas, 
natural gas, and gasoline. A copy is 
yours for the asking 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 29 


30—Inseminator kit 


Insemikit’s new improved artifi- 
cial inseminator stainless steel car- 
rying case and refrigerator unit of- 
fers many improved and novel fea- 
tures. The refrigerator is available 
in three models with stainless steel 
exterior and interior surface. It is 
“styro-foam” insulated 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 30 


31—Capette Pellets 


Here is a pocket-size pamphlet on 
the use of capette ~"'ets on chickens 
and cattle. More information con 
cerning their use, application, and 
results is contained in this brochure. 
The Anderson Box Company makes 
it available to ag leader 
your copy today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 31 


Send for 


33—Orchard Spraying 


“What You Should Know About 
Air-Carrier Spraying in Orchards” 
is the title of a new illustrated book 
let describing this modern spraying 
method. It tells how it can be prac 
ticed effectively and the results ex 
pected from it. It is available to you 
from John Bean Division, Food Ma 
chinery and Chemical Corporation 

On the postal card 


CIRCLE 33 
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& Lambert Manufactur- 
ing Company manufactures the 
above bin. These are becoming pop- 
ular on many farms and informa- 
tion from the company is available 
to you. Merely circle the appropriate 
number. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 32 


35—Good Fertilizer Handling 


The New Idea Company has made 
available for you an excellent book 
| let on fertilizer. Here are the latest 
application techniques, information 
about fertilizer and its use, tables, 
charts, and illustrations that will 

make this a valuable booklet. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 


36—Grain Drier 


Here is a cut-away picture of the 
Quonset 32, a grain-drier-storage 
unit using unheated air that has 
been successfully field tested by the 
Stran Steel Corporation. It has 
many advantages on the average 
farm and can be used profitably by 
farmers. More information awaits 
you upon request. 

On the postal card 

CIRCLE 36 


Please! 
Sign your name—give your ad- 
dress—on the postal card. 
Use a card from the latest 
issue of Better Farming Methods 
—not an old one. 


SPRINKLER. IRRIGATION 


POWER FARMING... 


BOSTROM IMPROVED 


Accurate, 
Durable 

and Complete 
for Terracing, 
Ditching, Irrigat- © 

ing, Tile Drain- 
ing, Grading, 


a New Dimension in 


An Expanding Field 
of Service for 


HEavy-puty (Zooled = 
ENGINES 


The many benefits of Sprinkler 
Irrigation are now widely known This Mode! SS. 34.10 CMC “Rain M 


and firmly established among wut mode by 
progressive farmers who are alert pressures of 40 to 75 psi, with , 
to the importance of producing of gpm at 
more and better crops on less cylinder 15 hp. Wisconsin A t : 
acreage. 

But a major problem in setting up a sprinkler irrigation system 
continues to be the selection of a pumping unit best suited to the 
prospective user’s requirements. An engine-operated pump, of 
course, offers the best portability as the pumping unit can be 
moved along a ditch, stream or lake shore . . . or operate directly 


from field wells. But be sure the engine is right! 


WISCONSIN Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines, “tailor-made” for 
irrigation service, offer not only efficient, trouble-free cooling in 
all field locations, in any climate, but of equal importance, pro 
continuous-service OPERATING DEPENDABILITY. Feature 


vide 


in 
clude solid Stellite valve seat inserts, Stellite-faced exhaust valve 
and positive type valve rotators to assure low-cost maintenance 
If the engine should “run hot’ due to preventive maintenance 


negligence, an automatic high temperature safety switch shuts it 
off before damage can occur. 

There is no more rugged engine than a HEAVY-DUTY “WISCONSIN” ina 3 to 36 hp. 
range. You can't go wrong if you specify a competently engineered “Wisconsin 
Powered" pumping unit. 


Write for folders S-181 and S-188. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 
World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 


MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


LEVEL 


The Bos- 
trom is 
used and en- 
dorsed by 
Schools, Exten- 
sion Service & 
Individual 
Landowners 
every- 
where. 


with alir 
ol FEED 


GAL. OL 
SUPPLY TANK 
ROPE 
| RUBBING 
ELEMENT 


Anyone can operate a BOSTROM Level by o tall Attach to a» ; 
following the simple direction booklet included lems. Just f mand f 
with each Instrument. We manufacture 3 provides perfect ru 
models; Farm Level, Contractors Level, Con- ma 
vertible Level. All BOSTROM Levels are sold 
on the guarantee of satisfaction or mone 
WRITE TODAY for literature, +4 This “FREE TRIAL’ OFFER 
and name of our distributor near you. Try Rope-Wick Oilers at our t ' 
Brad ature, que ‘ 
520 Stonewall St. ATLANTA, GA. . 
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A guide for ag leaders on the 
operation, care, and mainten- 
ance of farm irrigation pumps 
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General Care and Maintenance of Pumps 


ww 


10 


Spring (before irrigation ) 


Remove top cover of electric motors and make sure no rodents 
have nested inside. Remove any accumulated trash 

Check insulation of windings, throw out switches, commutators, 
brushes, main switch contact points, and any float or other 
switches used 

Check terminal connections (must be tight) 

Check motor rotation 

Check lightning protection 

Check bearings in motor and pump. 

Clean with solvent; replace bearings if noisy or rough; grease 
bearings — use only good, clean ball bearing grease. Purge bear- 
ing housing until new grease appears. Follow manufacturers 
specifications as to kinds of grease to use; if bearings are oil 
lubricated, drain and refill with recommended oil 

Check suction and discharge fittings (should be air-tight). 
Check ignition circuit, place proper boots on spark plugs 

Have engine checked by qualified mechanic 

Check low oil, high temperature, and loss of prime safety 
switches 
Check drive shaft alignment and realign if necessary. 

Check concentric alignment by placing straight-edge on coupling 
faces at four points, 9) degrees apart (both sides, top and bot- 
tom) 

Check angular alignment by inserting thickness gauge or 
machined wedge between the faces of coupling at four points. 
Manipulate, remove or add shims to make proper adjustment. 
Alignment should be checked even on factory mounted units. 
This becomes more critical for high speeds 

Drain, clean, and refill oil reservoirs, 

Check fuel line filter 

Check priming devices — foot valves. 

Have pressure gauge tested 


Summer (during irrigation season) 


Check setting of impellers in deep well pumps to see that they 
are running free 

Fill ball bearing housing as required. Do not use more grease 
than necessary. Always open drain plug before adding grease 
so that excess may be expelled 

Keep dirt and grease from accumulating on electric windings. 
Use compressed air for cleaning if available 

Periodically check stuffing box packing. Do not tighten gland 
to stop all leakage. When undue leakage occurs and cannot be 
reduced by drawing down on stuffing box gland add one new 
ring of packing. When this occurs again remove all packing and 
rep ace 

Check timing of ignition or fuel injection systems. If timing is 
wrong, maximum power will not be developed, and excessive 
knocking and heating may occur 

Check carburation. Too rich mixtures cause serious oil dilution 
and increase fuel consumption in gasoline engines. Excess fuel 
in diesel cylinders cause carbon to build up rapidly and increase 
cylinder pressures 

Use good quality clean fuel 
directly to engine trouble 
Keep the entire pumping plant clean. This reduces fire hazard 
and improves appearance 

Keep trash racks free from trash 

Provide desilting device if necessary. Silt can clog seal glands 
and permit air to enter pump 

Note any undue vibration or noise. Do not continue to operate 
before making satisfactory determination of cause 


Cheap fuel can frequently lead 


Fall (after irrigation season ) 


Remove pump suction cover (use new gasket when replacing): 
check wear at impeller eye and wear ring; clean impeller and 
volute of poasible debris 

Remove packing gland and packing, replace shaft sleeve if worn 
or grooved 

Clean engine or motor of dust, grease, and debris 
necessary 

Check drive shaft, thermostat and water pump 
Drain fuel tanks and cooling system 


repaint if 


. Store in clean, dry place protected from weather and rodents; 


loosen belts on belt drive units 

Drain pump and pipes — especially where freezing occurs. 
Have engine checked over by qualified mechanics 

Check irrigation equipment for excessive wear. Some items may 
need be returned to factory or supplier for reconditioning 
Sort out any damaged irrigation equipment and repair it 
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By J. M. Bagley 


Irrigation Specialist 
Utah State Agricultural College 


@ THE EXTREMELY 


of conditions for 


WIDE range 
which irrigation 


pumps are installed and 


operated 
offers corresponding po 
trouble 

Irrigation water is 
deep and shallow wel! 
ponds, and even swamp 
tions require pumping only a few 
hours a day while others 
quire virtually continuou 
throughout a_ very 
season. 

Couple with this the fact that these 
pumps are driven by various types of 
power units applied in many different 
ways and you have a unique problem 
in care and 


ibilities for 
pumped from 
lakes, streams, 


Some ‘ ondi - 


may re- 
operation 


long growing 


maintenance for every 
irrigation pumping system 
while general suggestions may be out- 
lined the designer or equipment sup- 
plier should be consulted for detailed 
suggestions on operation and care in 
each instance. His recommendations 
should be observed carefully 


Therefore 


Three Points to Consider 
Three considerations are 
toward most efficient 


essential 
and economical 
service of irrigation pumping plants 
as well as equipment for distribution 
and control: (1) Correct selection of 
pump, unit, and equipment 
(2) proper installation, and (3) proper 
operation and maintenance over the 
useful life of the equipment. Maximum 
efficiency, which mean 
costs 


power 


lowest overall 
cannot be achieved if any one 
of these items is neglected 

Since it is not at all uncommon to 
find that the annual cost for operating 
and maintaining a pumping plant and 
irrigation system exceeds the amor- 
tized initial 
should be placed upon operating at 
The farme: 
should be most interested in this since 
it means a greater margin of profit 


cost, greater emphasis 


the lowest possible cost 


Need Good Advice 

A major reason that your farmers 
fail to operate their pumping plants 
and irrigation 
efficiency 
poorly advised in thi 
though many manufactu 
design drawings and instruction sheets 
on the proper care and operation of 
their equipment the farmer is not 
always provided with these and made 
aware of their importance 

He should 


receiving, all 


systen at highest 


is because they have been 


regard. Al- 


ers provide 


expect, and insist on 


necessa! information 


* 
l 
3 
4 
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regarding the operational characteris- 
tics, care, and maintenance of his 
equipment. He should be given recom- 
mendations as to how it should be 
operated and what will likely result 
if not operated in that manner 
Possible thei: 
correction, and prevention should be 
pointed out. This should be done 
orally and also written so that they 
may be kept as a ready reference 


sources of trouble 


Non-Seasonal Maintenance 

The problems associated with the 
smooth and efficient operation of 
pumping plants and irrigation systems 
are not necessarily restricted to the 
irrigation season. Non-seasonal main- 
tenance is extremely 
that the season begins with equipment 
in good operating condition. If ade- 
quate maintenance is 


will 


important so 


non-seasonal 
accomplished the seasonal care 
be more or less routine 
Breakdowns during the 
season 


irrigation 
extremely costly. A 
shut-down during periods of critical 
moisture 


can be 
requirement may result in 
complete crop failure. For this reason 
it is not only important that the oper- 
ator use proper care in the operation 
but that he purchase his equipment 
from a source which can supply serv- 
ice when needed, where needed, and 
at a reasonable price. 

The selection of equipment strictly 
on a price basis often the 
risk of crop failure because of inade- 
quate service at time of breakdown 


increases 


Use Protective Devices 

It is well to mention the importance 
of protective 
prime mover 


switches on pump and 


Lack of these can con- 


At the recent North Atlantic Regional 
Conference of Supervisors and Teacher 
Trainers in Agricultural Education, these 
three leaders got together to examine the 
“flightless chicken.” These are being de- 
veloped at the University of Delaware and 
are a strain of New Hampshire birds that 
grow up without developing the big pri- 
mary and secondary flight feathers on 
their wings. At the left is Paul M. Hodg- 
son, head, teacher training, University of 
Delaware; Clark W. Davis, general man- 
ager, Du Pont’s Grasselli Chemicals De- 
partment and chairman of the sponsoring 
committee of the National Future Farmers 
of America Foundation, and Bill Lord, 
president, Delaware FFA 


F 


“Shrinking horsepower” 
can be a bale of trouble 


use it. 


That’s why 


No one knows better than you, how It fights power loss three ways! First 
much you need the full, efficient horse- Gulfpride H.D, Select controls carbon 
power of your tractor. And yet you the cause of pre-ignition, knock and 
probably lose a little every time you overheating. It also protects against 
acids and corrosion, And provides the 
Cause of this power loss 1s a build-up toughest protective film ever devel 
of harmful deposits inside the combus- oped in a motor o1l—assures minimum 
tion chambers that gradually whittle oil consumption for the life of your 
away your engine's horsepower. tractor. 
you should use New Get Gulfpride H.D, Select in eco 
Gulfpride H.D. Select—the only nomical 5-gal. re-usable cat A vail 
motor oil super -refined by the exclu- able in the exact grade recommended 
sive Alchlor Process to combat engine by the manufacturer of your tractor 


deposits and “shrinking horsepower.” 


Gulfpride H.D. Select 


for every season of 


THE WORLD'S FINEST MOTOR OIL 


est power known. with highe 


Famous Good Gulf Gasoline giv: 


formance you can buy . at the 


ways—National Farm Safety Week 


For top performance 
Go Gulf all the way 


New Gulf No-Nox Gasoline provid 


the ye 


| 


t octa 


revu 


Thrifty Farmers Go Gulf 


Safety pays all 


July 
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tribute greatly to increased mainte- 
nance and replacement costs. Where 


constant attendance cannot be given 


these devices are indispensible 
CHECK these uses for ie | 


internal combustion engines 


RECREATIONAL FILMS | protective switches stop the engine in 


: the event of no oil or high tempera- 
... Take full advantage of your 16mm | ture. 
Low oil and high temperature 

sound projectors! 


} switches will react promptly to shut 
. . » Use Hollywoods’ finest, selected films! down the engine before extensive 

. damage can occur from either of these 
causes. In a recent evaluation of 
sprinkler irrigation systems in north- 
ern Utah every system which reported 
Noon hour programs, rainy day activities. excessive maintenance costs also re- 
|} Festivals, carnivals, fund-raising. ported ruined engines from running 
[| Enrich educational programs in literature, history, lan- the engine without oil or water while 

guages, music, human relations, social studies. unattended 

|) To baby-sit during adult meetings. Interestingly enough, none of these 


Sports subjects to stimulate interest and participation in systems had taken the 
athletic programs. 


precaution of 
installing these safety devices 
You can choose from hundreds of Hollywood's finest recrea- 
tional films, now available in 16mm sound for you to use : 

when and where you want them. They are conveniently avail Protect Electric Motors 
able from your nearby NAVA Audio-Visual Dealer, who also 
offers you other kinds of films—educational, sponsored, relig 
ious, informational and complete audio-visual sales and 
service. age release and thermal overload 


Protection for electric motors al 
ways should be provided by low volt- 


The many uses of 16mm recreational films are explained in a relays. These shut off the motor if 
new booklet, “The Projector and I,” which includes a list of the power is cut dangerously low o1 


recreational film libraries. Write today for your free copy! if motor is overloaded Similar 


minete switches can also be used to shut the 


AUDIO NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL ASSOCIATION, Inc. engine or motor down if the pump 


>» its rir 
2540 Eastwood Avenue * Evanston, Illinois should lose its prime 
Always have the necessary cut-out 


switches when the pumping unit must 


run unattended. Your equipment 


| dealer can provide the proper switches 
FAIRBAN KS-MORSE for any particular situation 
BOOKLET | Engine or Motor Temperature 
eee 


Although these protective switches 


al ata | will prevent damage by hutting down 


‘g a the system, frequent interruptions of 

this type are highly undesirable. 
Therefore, precautions should be 


x / = taken to eliminate or guard against 


conditions which will result in over- 


heating 

“How to Plan : ; This may be caused by engine over- 
an Ideal Water System” loading, using low grade fuels, neglect 

This 24-page booklet is a basic guide to plan- | cas in air cleaner maintenance, engine 

ning a complete water service. It tells how ; i being out of time, poor ventilation, 

to estimate the volume of water a family P - and other causes. Any or a combina- 

needs . . . where to drill to prevent water et tion of these factors will tend to in- 

contamination ... which pump type to choose 

. . . how to plan plumbing; gives ideas for 

waste disposal systems .. . and includes : . 

on water service equip- | Don’t Over Cool 

ment. Write today for your copy. we _ Overcooling, as well as overheat- 


crease engine temperatures 


ing, should be avoided. If an internal 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE combustion engine has too much cool- 


@ name worth remembering when you wont the beet = Ing capacity or is w ithout a thermostat 


WATER SYSTEMS * MAGNETOS « MOTORS 3 excessive sludge formation and subse- 
GENERATING SETS + MOWERS + PUMPS | . ae quent wear will result. The manufac- 
SCALES © DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES teres’a recommendations on engine 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Oost. OFM-6 temperature should be followed re- 

600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill The Columbian Vise & Mig Co. ligiously to prevent trouble from 

Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “How To 

Plan An Ideal Water System.” CLEVELAND 4, OHIO over- or under-coolin 

— Title sold by leading distributors The cooling system must be kept 
in best working orde Vater used ir 

radiator should be free from salt 

Frequent draining should be avoided 

Ag Film Directory | as it is better to retain the water that 


Address 


Coming in July 
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Pump Troubles 
and Their Causes 


Many troubles arising during pumping 
can be anticipated or remedied by the 
operator if the following checks are ob 
served 


Failure to pump 


1. Pump not properly primed 
2. Wrong direction of rotation 
3. Speed too low 

4. Total head too high 


Reduced capacity and/or head 


1. Air pockets or leaks in suction line 

2. Clogged impeller 

3. Foot-valve-strainer too small or clogged 

4. Insufficient submergence for suction pipe 

5. Excessive suction lift 

6. Total head more than that for which 
2ump is intended 

7. Excessively worn impeller and wearing 
rings 


Pump loses priming 


1. Air leaks in suction line 

2. Excessive amount of air in water 

3. Water seal in stuffing box not functioning 

4. Excessive suction lift and pump operat- 
ing too near shut-off point 


Overloading driving unit 


1. Head much lower than that for which 

yump is designed 

2. mee too high — higher than contem- 
plated 


Mechanical troubles and noise 
1. Misalignment 

2. Excessive suction lift 

3. Bent shaft and/or damaged bearings 
4. Suction and discharge piping not proper 
ly supported and anchored 


Rapid wear of coupling cushions 


bent 


1. Always result of misalignment o1 
shaft 


has already lost its temporary hard- 
ness by heating. 

An electric motor is not too hot if 
you can hold your hand on the cover 
after it about 30 
minutes When a motor or engine is 


has been running 
first placed in operation at the begin- 
ning of the irrigation season the tem- 
perature should be carefully observed 
Once correct temperatures are estab- 
lished routine maintenance 
keep them so 


should 


Lubrication Important 


Lubrication must be done in 


ac- 
cordance with the type, size, and 
service of the unit. When adding 
lubrication to bearings, generally a 
small amount added frequently is 


better than a large amount at long 
intervals. 

Frequency of lubrication will de- 
pend considerably on the size of the 
unit and the severity of service. Be 
sure to consult your supplier for in- 
dividual recommendations.—End 


EEL 


The Pickup Reel with 
GATHERING Action 


ard 


VA 


Here’s the real champion in every field test 


the strongest reel made! 


A Hume Pickup Reel does for any har- 
do! 

Picks up down, tangle d, lodge d or normal 
standing grain, soybeans and seed crops 


vester what an ordinary 


impossible to save any other way 


Make your harvester 


reel cannot 


a top performer with 
a smooth-feeding HUME Pickup Reel! 


H. D. HUME Company, 


@ Eccentric action keeps bats ver- 
tical — 
@ Finger-like tines 


reduces shattering 

reach down 
— gather the crop evenly 

@ Hardwood six-bat construction 
for smooth operation 

@ Bat and tine pitch easily ad- 
justed 

@ Designed for tough harvesting 
(Special heavy-duty slip clutch 
available.) 

@ Models to fit all harvesters and 
swathers. 


Mendota 7, Illinois 


MORE IRRIGATION 
at LOWER COST 
with the HALE Type PIR 


*Skid or Trailer Mounted 
“Will Pump: 500 GPM at 100 PSI; 600 of 85; 
and 700 at 75 PSI 


NOTE: Also, just announced—the NEW ty 
TF, skid or wheel-mounted, Pumps 400 Gem 
at 25 PSI. 100 GPM at 84 PSI; with 3” Suc- 
tion and 3” Discharge. 


It Will Pay You to Look Into 


THE HALE 


QUALITY LINE OF 


IRRIGATION 
PUMPING UNITS 


*CIRV—1600 U.S. GPM at 65 PSI 
*CLFIR—4600 U.S. GPM at 

*CFIR—700 U GPM at 70 | 
*PFIR—400 US. GPM at 66 P 

*PIR (NEW) 500 GPM at !00 F 
DOXFIR—1100 US. GPM at.70 PS! (Diese 
DXCIR—1300 U.S. GPM at 60 
*W—300 U.S. GPM at 66 PSI 
*WDG—1300 U.S. GPM at 96 PSI 


US. GPM at 46 


*FZP (NEW) Self-Priming 15 PM at 40 


Note: Above tables show re ended ope 
ating performance jo NO ef ent 
mur 


*NP—(Self-Priming Portable 
60 US. GPM tree flow 
15 U.S. GPM at 40 PSI 
ENP—465 US 
(Single-phase or 3 phase) 


PNP(Purmp Only Self . P pedest 
mounted for power take-off, ele 
or gasoline engine ) 

*Gasoline-driven. NOTE: A 
come skid or trailer mounted 


Write for 


number of 


complete nformatior 


® Dealer Inquiries Invited 


IRRIGATION DIVISION 


HALE 
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GPM at 30 PS Elect Mot 


acres and source 1 wate 


FIRE PUMP CO. 
CONSHOHOCKEN PA 
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for 20 years @ pace setter in the irrigation 
industry, Rain Bird has led the field in 
improved irrigation sprinklers. Continuous 
laboratory and in-the-field research 
assures the performance ana reliability of 
elt Rain Bird Sprinklers 

invest in Rain Bird, the leader! Also, be 
sure the sprinkler system you get meets 
the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers’ standards and fits your require- 
ments eractly 


Literature on request. 


NATIONAL RAIN BIRD 
SALES & ENGINEERING CORP. 


ALUSA. CALIFORNIA 
ILLINOIS 


609 WEST LAKE ST. PEORIA 5 


No. 2 in a series 


pout 
LYN” 


Mold 


- 
Resistancer 
Even with sugar added, PIVALYN solu- 
tions have excellent keeping qualities. 
You can go for periods up to 5 weeks 
without changing baits. 
oT 2 
Kz 
RAT and MOUSE KILLERS 
Containing WATER SOLUBLE 
K 


PIVALYN 


appearing under top brands everywhere. 


Write for free Literature to 


TERMINAL AVENUE + CLARK, N. J. 


Write for free literature on Hog 
Cholera, Erysipelas, Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia and other livestock dis- 
eases. All vaccines produced under 
U. S. Veterinary license. Colorado 
Serum Co., 4950 York St., Denver 
16, Colo. 
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38 
Better Farming Methods 
Salutes 


ira L. Plank 


Vo-Ag Teacher 
Winfield, Kans 


| @ FOR 38 YEARS, 


38 years of service 


boys have been 
receiving inspiration and guidance 
from the experienced teaching of Ira 


L Plank 


When he retires this year, he can 
look back over a lifetime of fruitful 


| service to the farm youth of his com- 


munity. Plank is a former president 
of the Kansas Vocational Agriculture 
Instructors’ Association, and at pres- 
ent is the Dean of Kansas vo-ag teach- 
ers 

been con- 
either 


His leadership has not 
fined solely to the 
His church, Chamber 
and Service Club have 
ities in many instances 

Here are several things that 
been dominant factors in the 
of Ira Plank in 
community. 

1. He has always kept an unshaken 


classroom, 
of Commerce, 
used his abil- 


have 
success 


his school and his 


faith in God and his fellow 
taught boys, not subjects, contending 
that if farm boys get the proper in- 
attitude oward the 
they'll ; ufficient 


icces fully 


men. He 


spiration and 
things of life 
agriculture information t 
farm. A farmer e an inspired 
life or he is soon in a rut 

2. He had the ability 
to work agriculture 
ments into 


must liv 
to devise ways 
new advance- 
projects usable by 
and did so with 
things as production and 


high 


school boys sueh 
grading of 
hybrid seed corn, dairy herd testing 
hybrid hogs, ete 

3. He 


mediocre. He 


with the 


h 


never comprisea 


insisted that boy 
work to improve his skill 


farm 


l shop Oo! 
practices beyond the average 
easy run of the mill 
4. He unselfish], 
everything in the 
seemed to be working for good 
5. As a teacher, ed the 


emphasis as farm condition 


very upported 


community that 
he ( hap main 
changed 
ufficient 


over the years, from the self 


farm, to conservation, to 
to farm machinery domi: 
Much of his success 
the fact that he knows how to work fo: 
and with people. He always had the 
ability those 
into smooth working unit 
marks of a natural teach« 


per ialization, 
ited farming 


temmed from 


him 
of the 


to organize around 


one 


Climax Gives Research Grants 


Climax Molybdenum Company will 
sponsor grants-in-aid at fifteen uni- 
and two 
foundations for 


independent re- 
agricultural 
and biological research on the 


versities 
search 
trace 
element molybdenum during 1956-57 
grants total $36,000 

This is an increase 


These 
1955-56 
grants to 16 universities and one in- 
dependent research foundation 

Soil will be 
the following universities 
cut, Florida, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Oregon 
sylvania, Rutgers, South 
Washington. In 
west Research 
Tex 


tion, 


over the 


studies conducted at 
Connecti- 
Maine, 


Penn- 


Georgia, Indiana, 
Carolina and 
addition, the South- 
Foundation, Houston, 
, and the Texas Research Founda- 
Renner, Tex., will carry out field 
test work. Biological research is slated 
for California, Johns Hopkins 
North 


and 
Carolina 


* 


ACE to Meet in Pennsylvania 


Focusing on improved agricultural 
communications, the American Asso- 
ciation of Agricultural College Editors 
will meet July 15-18 at Pennsylvania 
State University for its annual con- 
vention 

Hosts will be the information staff 
of the College of Agriculture, with 
E. H. Rohrbeck, extension editor, as 


Here is the College of Agriculture infor- 
mation staff at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, host to the ACE meeting. From 
front to back and left to right: Leigh Cree 
White, E. H. Rohrbeck, general chairman; 
G. F. Johnson, program chairman; Alice 
M. Murray; N. M. Eberly; V. R. Stephen; 
H. F. McFeely; F. P. Ferguson; T. D 
Richards; H. S. Fox; M. R. Lynch; G. A. 
Van Horn; W. H. Folwell; E. B. Tait; 
and A. H. Imhof 


Attending 
staff 


college 


general chairman will be 
from the 


and 


the corresponding 
other 
versities in all of the state 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Meeting with them also will be 
their counterparts in private 
industries 
editorial 
home 


land-grant uni- 


and from 


re ated 


and public agencies and 
farm: and 
More 
xpected to at- 
of them comir from other 


including Canada 


representatives ol 
economics publications 
than 400 persons are « 
tend, some 


countries 


* 


Cheap things are not good and 
good things are not cheap 


| 
7 
a. 
| 
— 


‘4 


These are the New Jersey 1-H Club Agent 
Association officers. L-r: Susanne Con- 
row, treasurer; Mary Jane Ellis, vice 
president; Harold W. Repair, president: 
and Thomas Murphy, secretary. 


* 


Prevent Grub Development 


It has been demonstrated experi- 
mentally for the first time that the 
common cattle grub can be prevented 
from developing within cattle, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture an 
nounces. This feat, goal of 
agricultural science, was accomplished 
by feeding an organic phosphate 
chemical to grub-infested animals 

The chemical, designated X- 
perimental purposes as Dow ET-57, is 
systemic. It moves through the bodies 
of cattle to destroy grubs wherever 
they may occur in an animal's flesh 

Research is currently in progress to 
determine the suitability of ET-57 in 
terms of grub control, toxic effects on 
the animals, and chemical residues in 


milk or flesh 


long a 


for e 


* 
——I DEAS that WORK—— 
Shirt Box Filing 


ra 

For extra filing space that 
economical, neat, and of a semi- 
permanent nature, I use discarded 
shirt boxes. These can be ob- 
tained from your local clothing 
store. 

These boxes are ideal for stor- 
ing letters, bulletins, magazine 
articles, and other material. They 
can be stacked fairly high with- 
out damage to the bottom box. 

While it isn’t the most perma- 
nent method of filing, it can be 
used successfully in instances 
where additional permanent filing 
space is not available-—James R. 
Griffit, leanhoe, Tex. 


Is 


Do you have an idea that works? 
Better Farming Methods will pay a 
minimum of $5 for accepted ideas or 
teaching techniques that you have 
used pienso in YOUR work 


with FFA, 4-H, or farmers 


your best protection 
against hog cholera 


You truly give farmers wise counsel when 
you urge them to have their hogs vacci- 
nated against cholera . . . America’s worst 
swine destroyer. 

And you give them equally sound advice 
when you suggest that they have vac- 
cinating done by a veterinarian. There are 
three important reasons for this: 

1—The veterinarian can best determine 
whether the pigs are in proper condition 
to be vaccinated. 2—He has the scientific 
knowledge needed to choose correctly, for 


types of vaccination available $— The 
veterinarian has the training a kill 
do the job right . to assure firm, last 


protection, 


Urge farmers to have their 


nated against cholera now, |} 1 veterina 
rian. The modest cost of } 
off, many times over, in extra a il 


genuine safety 


This message in the public interest is sponsored by the 
American Foundation for Animal Health 
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has the opportunity afforded vo-ag through the 
supervised farming program? And who will 
deny that many of the problems of agriculture are 
wrapped up in the failure to master these points? 

3. Teach a boy how to get along with other 
people. 

Poise, the ability to express himself, to lead, 
and to be followed—here again vo-ag should 
strongly assist the goal of all education and can 
through its activities. Here, too, is the key to 
success. 


Related Occupations 


Do related occupations have a part in the vo-ag 
program? How should they be handled? What 
changes should be made? 

First of all, related occupations are not new. 
They have been a part of agriculture since agri- 
culture began. 

The only new part is the fact that we are hear- 
ing more about them. Why? ‘Too many times 
the reason given by leaders is that with a decrease 
in numbers of farm people, there will be a decrease 
in numbers of farm boys. This will lead to a 
shrink in the vo-ag program. Therefore, we need 
to expand our activities. 

If this reason becomes the motivating force, 
the extension of a program rather than the servic- 
ing of a need, then any such program is doomed. 
Numbers do not determine needs, or the overall 
value of a program. 

Second, let's refer to related occupations by a 
different title. You don’t teach “related occupa- 
tions” at the high school level. Actually what it 
amounts to is additional training in the field of 
agriculture. | would call it “supervised agricul- 
tural training.” 

Third, it becomes a part of and not an addition 
to the vo-ag program. 

It in no way should dominate or take over a 
great part of the present program. 

Fourth, the mastery of a skill is not the key to 
higher standards of living. 

The International Harvester plant in Chicago 
is full of skilled workmen. They get good pay. 
But this is not the opportunity you hold out to 
boys in vo-ag. You hope, and they want, greater 
opportunity than this. Even strong advocates of 
teaching related occupations on a large scale would 
not consider this a goal. 

Many people when referring to this type train- 
ing, think mainly of “skills.” Yet, such training 
is rigidly limited in its educational value. 

Fifth, you can't teach industrial skills at the 
high school level. 

These are just boys. When they graduate they 
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are still boys. It seems a little absurd to talk 
about training high schools boys in the skills of 
processing agricultural products, for example. 
If a boy after graduation goes to work in a 
community business or industry, he has ample 
time to master what skills he needs. Skills can 
be obtained in the post-high school era if a boy 
has an aptitude for and wants to learn them. 


IV 
A Look Ahead 

Where does all this leave vo-ag? Should the 
program change? Certainly. Any dynamic pro- 
gram such as vo-ag must change. Status quo only 
exists in the minds of those who dream of past 
victories and shun future skirmishes. For any 
future program, vo-ag must consider these facts. 

1. The long-range vo-ag program must be 
geared to a highly commercial and specialized 
agriculture. 

This is the trend of today’s farming. It will 
continue. Not even Congress can stop it. 

The family farm is not to disappear, but its 
unit size will become larger. It will be operated 
more and more like a business rather than a 
healthy, out-door way of life. 

2. In view of this, the vo-ag program must not 
be specifically planned for the low-income farm 
groups. 

These are the people who will be leaving the 
farm—and should. These are the ones of least 
ability—and least response. These are the peo- 
ple who would be economically better off else- 
where. 

This is not to abandon them completely. They 
will need help at times like the present. But 
don’t boost them into a prominent place in the 
long-range vo-ag program. After all, the entire 
public school system has a responsibility to them, 
not just vo-ag. 

3. These changes will increase the services ex- 
pected of the vo-ag program rather than decrease 
the need and effectiveness of vo-ag teachers. 

There may be fewer farm boys, but the oppor- 
tunities to work with them, and the facilities they 
have to work with will be greater. 

Then, too, as farmers become better educated 
and more highly skilled, the professional services 
expected from vo-ag teachers by them will in- 
crease, also. 


V 
An Enlarged Program 
To broaden the vo-ag program to meet the needs 
of agriculture in the years ahead, | offer these 
points. 


Retain the present vo-agq legislation as the 
} g 
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foundation 
future. 

There is not convincing proof that a new law is 
needed, or that our present legislation is not suffi- 
cient. We have the nucleus for a strong program, 
and it is flexible enough to meet the needs of an 
enlarged program. 

And remember, it is usually more glamorous 
(and creates more attention) to call for an en- 
tirely new program. This attracts a crowd. 

2. Enlarge the vo-ag program to include all 
community boys who are interested in agriculture. 

This can be done without becoming academic. 
Broaden your scope to begin teaching all inter- 
ested boys a knowledge, appreciation, and under- 
standing of agriculture. 

Vo-ag has been successful because of its “study” 
and “application” technique. Yet, we haven’t 
developed all the possibilities in the field of agri- 
culture where this technique could apply to vo-ag 
and its program with high school boys interested 
(and this is the key word) in agriculture. 

3. In addition to the vo-ag program, lay the 


for any enlarged program in. the 


groundwork for a program of “agricultural edu- 
cation” for all interested boys and girls in the 
public school system. 

Agriculture has a definite stake in what is being 
taught to our boys and girls about agriculture. 
Is it right? Up-to-date? What attitudes are be- 
ing developed? If for no other reason than our 
selfish interest for the preservation of vo-ag as it 
exists, we ought to know what is being taught. 

There is no law that says federal-state aid is 
essential to teach agriculture in the public schools. 
In addition to our vo-ag program, we could give 
needed leadership and supervision to establishing 
agriculture education in the public schools from 
elementary grades through junior college. 

Possibilities are unlimited here. It is a natural 
for vo-ag with its experience and leadership to 
inaugurate, supervise, and teach. 

4. Inaugurate a strong, positive supervised 
agricultural training program. 

Use the same principles for these areas that 
have made the supervised on-the-farm training 
so valuable. 

The supervised farming program has not been 
an end unto itself. Its contributions have been 
in accord with the aims of general education, of 
which vo-ag is a part, and it has been only one 
part of the overall program. 

Supervised agricultural training, as conducted 
unde’ the vo-ag program, probably would con- 
centrate as a post-high school program. Excep- 
tions, yes, but certainly this doesn’t become a 
major emphasis of vo-ag or its program. 


Supervised agricultural training, the teaching 
of skills, or preparation for related occupation 
(call it what you may) is not to be used as an 
inducement for adding more farm or town stu 


dents to the ranks of vo-ag. 

A boy must first be interested in agriculture it 
he is to come under any part of the vo-ag pro 
gram. If he is not, vo-ag has no responsibilit 
to weaken its program for his sake. If he is in 
terested in agriculture, then training in whateve: 
skill he gets should be a part of the overall pro 
gram in agriculture, and not become the focal 
point for his entering and taking such training 

5. Increase the participation of the publ 
school and the community people in an expanded 
agriculture education program. 

Let the school and people have a part in it. Let 
them suggest what they want. Then, let vo-ag 
people, who have the ability to lead and superviss 
plot the course in accordance with the best and 
approved methods of accomplishment 

This is the grass roots—where the people are 
that can be served, where needs exist, and wher 
full support should be obtained. 

6. Launch an expanded adult program of 
service” training for young and adult farme 
and others who are interested in agriculture 

This is a field that is fertile for development 
As agriculture becomes more specialized, addi 
tional opportunities are available for vo-ag teach 
ers to help farm people. 

7. Concentrate more of the vo-ag program 
the de velopme nt of business and managerial abil 
ities in agriculture. 

Many of the problems in agriculture today sten 
from the inability of farmers to manaye thei: 
business. The same is true of individual Good 
management has been the key to succes in busi 
ness— big and little. It is rapidly becoming the 
key in agriculture, 

School education has never been centered on 
occupational training. It never should be, in high 
school or college. Neither should the vo-ag pro 
gram be centered on such training. 

For the man fully trained in the skills of hi 
occupation never rises above the level of a skilled 
worker, unless he has poise, an appreciation and 
understanding of his industry, common sense, the 
ability to think, to get along with other people, 
and to express himself in speech. 

In this period of change, neither extreme should 
prevail. <A vo-ag curriculum built around teach 
ing occupational skills, or a strict adherence to the 
interpretation that the program must restrict it 
self purely to vocational objective ould well 
sound the death knell of vo-ag as we know it toda 

If the base on which the present program | 
founded is weakened, diluted, or adulterated, o1 
leaders refuse to broaden its service to the lov 


community, the program is more apt to suffer 
from lack of support of community people tha 
from the decrease in numbers of farmes nd far 

boys. 
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By HERBERT L. SCHALLER, Editor 


Watchman! What of 


Vocational agriculture has received consider- 
able discussion in recent months. Much has been 
said and written on the program and its future. 

Some would change the program—others would 
let it be. Some would write entirely new legis- 
lation—others would strengthen what they have. 
Some have raised questions—but gave no answers. 

In this discussion I would like to point out some 
of the points I believe are worth noting in con- 
nection with the entire vo-ag program. 

First of all, let’s recognize that agriculture is 
changing. There has been a revolution in the 
field, and it still continues. With such changes 
and upheavals, certain areas are bound to be af- 
fected. Vo-ag is no exception. 


I 
Legislation 

It would seem logical to begin by commenting 
on vo-ag legislation. 

First, changing agriculture does not necessarily 
mean that the enabling act for vo-ag needs chang- 
ing or replacing. 

Some would like to scrap the Smith-Hughes act 
and start over. Yet, the act has served well, and 
gives every indication of meeting the needs of 
vo-ag in the foreseeable future. 

In fact, some of the strongest points of the act 
have never been fully exploited. The blame for 
failure in some areas of vo-ag work, commonly 
laid at the doorstep of the Smith-Hughes act, may 
be better placed elsewhere. 

I would not scrap the Smith-Hughes act and 
start with new legislation. I think the act is 
broad enough, sound, and thoroughly capable of 
meeting the needs of the vo-ag program in the 
coming years ahead. It seems inconceivable to 
throw out a law that has provided the basis for 
such a sound program, 

Second, vocational agriculture always has been 
a part of our public school system and as such it 
must remain 

It has received its strongest support and served 
the best where the program has been based upon 
the needs of the people of the community. Any 
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change in the program should have as its first 
goal the strengthening of this relationship. To 
do otherwise would materially weaken the pro- 
gram. 

Third, as a part of our public school system, 
local and state citizens have a part in providing 
lay leadership, and helping formulate policy de- 
cisions relative to the program. 

One of the weaknesses of our program has been 
the fact that we have not encouraged the layity 
to understand and appreciate their part in this 
program. They can give great strength and di- 
rection to vo-ag. They need to be encouraged to 
assume greater leadership at their local, public 
school level. 

Education 

Now, let’s pause to see what boys in agriculture 
might need to give them a good start. Here are 
three areas, common to vo-ag and where Vvo-ag 
can make specific contributions to a boy’s high 
school education. Each is not only vital to agri- 
culture, but helpful to a boy interested in farming 
or entering agricultural industry. 

1. Teach boys a knowledge of and an apprecia- 
tion for the business of farming. 

This might well be a goal of vo-ag. It is in an 
area of importance to all people, even in small 
rural communities. For there still is lacking 
among our citizens an understanding of farming 
and why it is so important. 

This is as important as the goal “to prepare 
boys for farming.” All boys who took vo-ag 
could not farm, even in the days when 30 percent 
of our people lived on farms. Al! boys don’t want 
to farm even when they have a chance. And some 
boys who do become farmers wil! not come from 
the farm, but the town or city. 

2. Teach boys how to think for themselves, 
make decisions, and develop their managerial 
ability. 

This is still a basic responsibility of all general 
education. Vo-ag can and should contribute 
significantly in this area. What other program 

(Continued on preceding page 56-57) 
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Another Years-Ahead 
FIRST BY 
FERGUSON 


4-Way Work Control 


on the 


FERGUSON 35 


How Ferguson Variable-Drive PTO Provides 


Both Ground Speed and Engine Speed Drive 


At last! One tractor that lets vou operate PTO-driven And, in addition, you get those other 4-Way VW 
implements at either ground speed or engine speed, Control features that have come to mean so n 
de pe nding upon the need, Ferguson owners Quadramatic ( ontrol Du i} 
Simply move the lever to “Ground” PTO and Transmission and 2-Stage”’? Clutching—all ce 
you're ready to do a perfect raking job... distribute to help you farm more, work less 
seed or fertilizer evenly in direct ratio to ground Ferguson Dealers have had years of expe 
covered — because the PTO shaft will always revolve sales and service of the orginal Ferguson S 
the same number of times per foot of forward travel, your local Dealer today for a demonstrat 
regardless of tractor speed berguson 55” and feel the differa 
Or vou can select “Engine” PTO and the shaft day-to-day jobs. Ferguson, Racine, Wisconsin 


rotates in ratio to engine speed for such jobs as harvest- 


ing, mowing, belt work. It’s that simple. J's that rg © 
convenient! 


FOR HARVESTING you'll use the power take-off SEEDING-FERTILIZING utilizes “ground” drive for FOR RAKING put the PTO shift in “ground 
that’s driven directly from the engine even distribution at uniform rate 


for rake action in ratio to forward travel 
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Proved Safety Factor Underscores 


Importance of Pyrenone* For Farm Crops 


As a result of recent federal legislation, specific 


standards of safety have been established for the 
application of pesticide s to food crops. 


Object of this legislation, popularly known as 
the Miller Bill, is to safeguard the public health, 


Under the Miller Bill, Pyrenone (technical pip- 
eronyl butoxide and pyrethrins), CPR dusts and 
sprays (combinations of piperonyl cyclonene, py- 
rethrins and rotenone), Pyretox, pyrethrum and 
rotenone are exempt from the requirements of a 
tolerance — when applied to growing crops. They 
may be used right up to the time of harvest. 


With respect to the application of dust and 
spray piperonyl 
butoxide has an approved tolerance of 20 p. p. m 
and pyrethrins a tolerance of 3 p. p. m. These 
two chemical agents are the active ingredients of 
the Pyrenone protectants. Yet the quantities spe- 
cified for use in the package directions are less 


protectants to stored grains, 


than the tolerances granted under the Miller Bill. 


This season use Pyrenone and play safe. It pro- 
tects both the crops — and the farmer's crop 
investment! For complete technical data, write 
the nearest office of Fairfield Chemical Division, 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation. 

Reg. U.S. Pat. Off., F.M.C. 


Sales Headquarters: 1701 Patapsco Avenue, Baltimore 26, Md. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


FMC CHEMICALS INCLUDE: WESTVAC Alkali, Chlorinated Chemicals and Carbon Biaulfide + BECCO Perorygen 


and Industrial Sulphur + OH1O-APEX Plasticizers and Chemicals 


Chemicals + 
FAIRFIELD Com pounds and Organic Chémicals » WESTVACO Phosphates, Barium and Magnesium Chemicals 
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In Canada: Natural Products Corporation, Toronto and Montreal 
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